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China and Asian Security: An American 


Dilemma 


Norman A. Graebner* 


China presents a unique challenge to the West. “China— 

a sleeping giant—when he wakes he shall shake the 
world,” mused Napoleon a century and a half ago. Today, a 
dozen years after the Communist victory of 1949, an awakening 
and energetic China appears capable of shaking much of it. 
This burgeoning threat to Asian stability has fallen heavily 
on the United States. For, like the Japan of the thirties, the 
new China endangers the two essential and interconnected 
foundations of the historic interests of the United States in the 
Far East: an amicable China receptive to American officials, mis- 
sionaries, students, and businessmen and, second, a balance of 
power capable of guaranteeing American security in the Pacific. 
To sustain what remains of the old balance of power, the United 
States has pursued, for all practical purposes, a two-China 
policy, supported by a system of defensive alliances in East and 
Southeast Asia. To recover its lost position in China, the nation 
has identified its ambitions with those of the Kuomintang on 
Formosa and has adopted the dogma that it dare not accept, in 
the interest of Chiang Kai-shek’s return to the mainland, the 
permanence of the Peiping régime. Unfortunately, the assump- 
tion that Communist rule in China is ephemeral challenges the 
logic of a serious, long-range defence effort and sustains an 
illusion of omnipotence which prepares the nation neither for 
peace nor for war. 

This deep contradiction in the Far Eastern policies of the 
United States stems largely from a clear defiance of fundamental 
diplomatic tradition. Normally international relations are con- 
ducted among nations, not among specific individuals or régimes. 
Never before in its history has the United States violated this 
principle as completely as in its strange allegiance to Chiang 


\ MID the continuing power revolution of the postwar era, 
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Kai-shek. Yet for eight years those scholars, analysts, and 
statesmen who have questioned this unprecedented behaviour 
have been brushed aside with the charge that they cannot know 
the facts or have been victimized by Communist propaganda. 
Perhaps other issues at other times have provoked attacks 
equally vigourous and persistent, but never before has so much 
thoughtful criticism produced such negligible results. Except 
for occasional resolutions affirming the American commitment 
to the Republic of China, Congress has ignored the question. 
In 1956 one typical resolution passed the House and Senate by 
votes of 391 to 0 and 86 to 0 respectively. So strikingly has 
such Congressional action created the impression of national 
unity on the subject of China that some Washington officials 
have suggested condescendingly that there really should be 
some debate on the China question. 

This almost incredible crystallization of governmental opinion 
in favour of Nationalist China is a tribute to the power of a 
small but well integrated minority of American citizens who 
managed to identify the fall of Chiang with softness toward 
communism, if not actual treason, and thus place those who 
acknowledged some legitimacy in the Chinese revolution at a 
serious political and psychological disadvantage. With the ac- 
cession of Dwight D. Eisenhower to the presidency of the 
United States in 1953, the Nationalist China bloc, comprised 
largely of Old Guard Republicans, gained full command of 
American China policy. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
quite conscious of the abuse which his predecessor, Dean 
Acheson, had suffered at the hands of Chiang’s American friends, 
simply handed over control of this area of foreign policy to them. 
Thereafter Admiral Arthur W. Radford, chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Walter S. Robertson, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs, Senator William F. Knowland of 
California, chief spokesman for Nationalist China in Congress, 
as well as Mr. Dulles himself, determined this nation’s attitudes 
toward China and created the rationale to support them. 

What this new leadership hoped to achieve in its more ag- 
gressive posture toward Communist China was, in large measure, 
a re-establishment of the Open Door. This objective required a 
paternalism of the United States, open again that nation’s doors 
to American citizens who grew to admire that great and puzzl- 
ing land in the decades prior to World War II, and, lastly, be- 
government on the mainland that would accept the goodwill and 
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have in its foreign relations in a manner commensurate with the 
interests and desires of the United States. Such a government 
might become, as both the Roosevelt and Truman administra- 
tions anticipated throughout the war in the Pacific, a core of 
stability in Eastern Asia—the protector of the traditional 
balance of power. Chiang Kai-shek’s return to the mainland 
assured the fulfillment of this magnificent dream. 

Supported by such apparently reasonable goals, the decision 
to keep the United States involved in the Chinese civil war 
ceased to be subject of legitimate national debate. Indeed, the 
almost religious devotion with which official spokesmen identified 
American interest in the Far East with the Republic of China 
reduced all criticism to little more than heresay. It could not 
be otherwise, for the new leadership anchored both its ambitions 
and its arguments to the conviction that the mainland govern- 
ment, unless removed, would subvert the independence of all 
Southeast Asia and promote the eventual disintegration of the 
entire free world. Admiral Radford, for example, regarded 
Peiping as such a limitless threat to American security that he 
once declared that its destruction would be worth a war of fifty 
years. This widely-held notion of China as a mortal enemy 
elminated coexistence as a legitimate national objective. 

Those who, after 1953, controlled United States relations 
with China had the power to mould public sentiment but not the 
power to build a national policy. Their determination to remove 
the Peiping régime, unfortunately, had no relationship to the 
means at their disposal. Even that national opinion which sub- 
scribed to their purpose of terminating Communist rule in China 
opposed war on the Asian continent to achieve it. This con- 
tradictory obligation to destroy the Peiping régime without war 
forced the Nationalist China bloc to limit its means to air and 
sea bombardment alone. But since this device quite obviously 
could not achieve the purpose for which it was intended, there 
were no genuine proposals forthcoming, short of all-out war, 
which would guarantee the fulfillment of official American in- 
tentions toward China. 

Too responsible to follow its Far Eastern advisers into military 
ventures against China, yet too fearful of public opinion to 
reduce its public expectations of Chiang Kai-shek, the Eisen- 
hower administration attempted to maintain the status quo. It 
adopted, in effect, a two-China policy. But under heavy obliga- 
tion to the Nationalist China wing of the Republican Party, the 
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administration adopted a phraseology which promised no less 
than the destruction of the Communist government. Nothing 
illustrated more clearly the political and military emptiness of 
the Eisenhower administration’s effort to create the impression 
of a new Far Eastern policy than its “unleashing” of Chiang Kai- 
shek in February, 1953, by issuing instructions that the Seventh 
Fleet no longer shield the mainland. 

Unable to return Chiang to power over all China or devise, 
from fear of public opinion, a policy of its own, the administra- 
tion committed the nation to sustaining the Kuomintang on 
Formosa and accepted the doctrine that the island’s defence 
was essential to the security of the United States. Meanwhile, 
non-recognition of the mainland régime permitted the admin- 
istration to perpetuate the illusion of Chiang’s eventual triumph 
while actually pursuing a policy of status quo and, at the same 
time, to coexist peacefully with the friends of Chiang in the 
United States. Imprisoned by the China bloc, the administra- 
tion could only apologize to it for the continued existence of the 
Peiping régime and issue, periodically, grandiloquent pronounce- 
ments to suggest that it was about to act in accordance with its 
avowed intentions. 

Eventually official Washington managed to transform an 
attitude of deep contempt toward Peiping into a programme 
which, while imposing no demands on the United States other 
than economic and military aid for the Republic of China, pro- 
mised the total destruction of Communist power in the Orient. 
Essentially Mr. Dulles’s task, and that of the Nationalist China 
bloc, was that of rationalizing the single-minded American 
allegiance to Chiang by demonstrating, through e variety of 
arguments, that the Kuomintang was in reality the keystone of 
the entire structure of free world security in the Far East. 


This official rationale, repeated with few variations in every 
defence of American behaviour since 1953, rested, first, on a 
series of moral preferences for Chiang Kai-shek, not only as an 
old ally, but also as an avowed enemy of communism. Whereas 
Chiang had allegedly built a model state on Formosa and fulfilled 
all international obligations, the Peiping government had com- 
piled such a tainted record at home and abroad that it merited 
no consideration from the world community. As the guardian of 
traditional Chinese values, the Republic of China remained the 
only legitimate government of the Chinese nation. “Let no one 
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say that representation is being denied to 600 million mainland 
Chinese,” Walter S. Robertson declared as late as April, 1959. 
“The fanatical Marxists of Peiping come no closer to repre- 
senting the will and aspirations of the Chinese people than... 
William Z. Foster comes to representing the will and aspirations 
of the American people.” Surely no government which repre- 
sents its people, continued the argument, must resort to whole- 
sale murder and mass slavery to sustain its position of authority. 
For those who ignored the power structure within China the 
choice was simple enough. Moral considerations alone dictated 
that the United States recognize the Republic of China, not the 
Communist régime of Peiping, dedicated as it was to the destruc- 
tion of American influence in the Orient and the communization 
of the world. 

Second, non-recognition rested on the assumption that the 
Republic of China created a focus of allegiance for non-Com- 
munist Chinese residing on Formosa, throughout Southeast 
Asia, and even in China itself. “If the Republic of China should 
be liquidated,” one Washington official warned, “it would ex- 
tinguish a beacon of hope for millions of mainland Chinese. 
Taiwan’s 10 million would be delivered to the slavery of the 
mainland, and the 12 million overseas Chinese would automatic- 
ally become increasingly dangerous cells of influence and sub- 
version in the countries where they reside.” 

Such official statements equate United States support of the 
Kuomintang with the defence of Formosa—an identification 
which denies the dual nature of the American commitment in 
the Formosa Strait. There is only a tenuous relationship be- 
tween this nation’s allegiance to Chiang Kai-shek and its deter- 
mination or capacity to defend the island itself. Few Americans 
or Europeans would favour any concession of Formosa to the 
mainland, for the people of Formosa merit no less than the 
privilege of self-determination. In addition, such action would 
weaken the defence perimeter of the United States. But to 
insist that any alteration in American purpose toward the 
tepublic of China would deliver Formosa and its people to the 
Reds ignores the clear American commitment to the island’s 
defence. If the Kuomintang should disappear overnight, the 
basic defence structure and strategic commitments of the United 
States would remain unchanged. The containment of Red China 
does not hinge on the permanent existence of the Republic 
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of China or even its military forces. What keeps Formosa out 
of Communist hands are 130 miles of Formosa Strait and the 
American naval and air commitment to its defence. Not even 
the two-China proposal comprises a sell-out of Formosa, for it 
concedes to the mainland no area of strategic significance which 
it does not already control. 

What role the disaffected Chinese on the mainland and the 
overseas Chinese can play in the power politics of Asia is not 
clear. It is doubtful, however, if the Kuomintang can offset the 
continuing pull of the mainland for these peopie. The overseas 
Chinese represent all regions of the mainland, but none re- 
present Formosa or have any sentimental attachment for the 
island. Since Formosa is not China, nothing, less than the 
actual conquest of the mainland by the Chinese Nationalists 
can sustain whatever loyalty exists among these people for the 
Republic of China. The real problem facing the overseas Chi- 
nese is their inability, as foreigners, to establish a rightful 
place for themselves among the non-Chinese majorities with 
which they live. By promoting their assimilation, the United 
States, within the limits of its influence, might render this 
large and significant Chinese population some permanent service. 

Thirdly, this nation’s allegiance to Nationalist China has 
been defended as fundamental to the defence of all Southeast 
Asia. “If the United States were to abandon its commitments 
to the Republic of China in order to appease the threatening 
Red Chinese,” Robertson has written, “no country in Asia 
could feel that it could any longer rely upon the protection of the 
United States against the Communist threat. These compara- 
tively weak nations would have no alternative but to come to 
terms—the best they could get—with the Peiping colossus.” 
Everywhere in such official statements appears the illusion that 
Chiang Kai-shek stands almost alone between Peiping and the 
Communist conquest of Southeast Asia and, second, that any 
decision to coexist with the mainland would result in the total 
withdrawal of the United States from the Far East. Both of 
these assumptions are totally without foundation. No nation of 
Southeast Asia expects to be saved by the power, much less the 
existence, of the Republic of China. It is the power of the 
United States alone that guarantees the security of Southeast 
Asia, and the application of that power has no relationship 
to this nation’s commitment to Chiang and his return to power 
over the mainland. 
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II 


Ten years of bitter United States-Chinese relation have 
verified the predictions of critics who warned from the begin- 
ning that an attitude of massive contempt was not a policy and 
would neither undermine the Peiping régime nor curb its ambi- 
tions. By the late fifties few Washington officials any longer 
anticipated Chiang Kai-shek’s return to the mainland, but they 
refused to concede that his continued exile was any measure 
of the failure of American purpose. Yet if Peiping’s destruc- 
tion was never the serious intention of the United States gov- 
ernment, then the entire posture of deep antipathy was without 
object, except for its effect on American voting behaviour. 
Perennial devotion to the Republic of China has provided no 
escape from the ultimate necessity of coming to terms with 
the power of mainland China. 

Tragically, China has evolved into a greater rather than a 
lesser danger to the postwar status of Asia. The past decade of 
Peiping’s vigorous leadership has unleashed the national con- 
sciousness of the Chinese people and carried that nation to a sec- 
ond rank position in world affairs. The price has been enormous 
in the destruction of some elements in Chinese society and in 
the abandonment of others. For millions the pace of change 
has been tragic; the effect can be seen in the hundreds of thou- 
sands who have sought refuge in the British crown colony of 
Hong Kong. But those masses who have survived and accepted, 
in varying degrees, this new officialdom have turned China into 
the most dynamic nation on the globe. One Russian leader 
admitted recently: ‘Nothing we ever did in Russia was anything 
like it.” Neutral visitors have asserted that no one can under- 
stand the present world who has not witnessed the changes 
wrought by China’s new discipline. 

Among the youth—the products of China’s expanded educa- 
tional system—can be found the most vociferous advocates of 
the new order. Even to many Russians the devotion of young 
Chinese to their ideology and destiny is thoroughly frightening. 
China never possessed much of the liberal sentiment of the 
Western world. For the youth there is the lure of nationalism 
and the vision of greatness and power. This vanity is a potent 
counterforce to the mainland’s unorganized discontent. 

Unfortunately, much of China’s internal development is 
reflected in a growing capacity to make war. By 1960 that 
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nation was mining four times as much coal annually as in any 
year prior to the Communist victory; its agricultural production 
had doubled; its industrial production had increased ten-fold. 
China’s foreign trade had begun to drive Japanese and Indian 
goods out of many Southeast Asian markets. A study prepared 
by the United States Central Intelligence Agency and released 
in June, 1960, reported an average increase in Red Chinese pro- 
duction of 23 per cent per year through the late fifties. The 
report continued: ‘Barring some unusual and unexpected devel- 
opment... it is estimated that the rapid growth in Communist 
China’s economic strength will continue....” China maintains 
a professional army of three to five million; a militia, including 
women, of ten to twenty million; and an air force of 2,500 planes, 
of which 1,800 are jets. This represents a far more formidable 
power than that which drove Chiang from the mainland and 
opposed the United States in Korea. To defend the periphery 
of China against this military force would be impossible in some 
areas and difficult everywhere. Observers predict that China 
will have its own nuclear weapons within two years. When this 
occurs, one Western diplomat declared recently, the world 
balance of power will shift irrevocably. 

China is fundamentally a have-not nation, and, like an ag- 
gressive Japan before it, finds the United States blocking its 
quest for additional space. The perennial threat of famine in 
China, despite strenuous and successful efforts to increase food 
production, presents a troublesome prospect for Southeast Asia 
not unlike that created by the newly industrialized, but land 
poor, Japan throughout the first four decades of the present 
century. Some thoughtful Russians share this fear of Chinese 
hypertension and wonder whether Chinese aggressiveness is not 
a greater threat to Siberia than to the regions of South and 
Southeast Asia. It is not certain that a posture of moral disap- 
probation will limit China’s internal evolution or external am- 
bition any more than did the non-recognition of Japan’s internal 
dilemmas and external aggressions after 1931 secure the inter- 
ests of the United States or prevent war. It is a further tragedy 
that American animosity toward Peiping has been returned a 
hundred-fold. The Chinese press continues to rail against the 
United States, Chinese diplomats refuse to shake hands with 
Americans when they meet on neutral ground. Ridiculing Ameri- 
can leaders has become a Chinese national pastime. 
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Official spokesmen for United States attitudes toward China 
readily admit China’s internal development and its threat to 
Asian stability. J. Graham Parsons, the new Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, declared in Milwaukee 
during March, 1960, that 


we do not ignore Communist China’s growth into a strong economic 
and political force; as a matter of prudence we must accept this 
fact and our policy seeks to deal with it. Indeed, it is imperative 
that all Americans understand that in this new decade of the 60’s 
Communist China may well grow yet stronger and the threat it 
poses to its neighbours may become still more dangerous. 
But because the United States really has no policy for China 
other than the continued expectation of the disintegration of 
the mainland régime, American officials really have no choice 
but to speak of Peiping’s imminent collapse. At San Francisco 
in June, 1957, Mr. Dulles, then Secretary of State, still placed 
extreme confidence in the moral power of the United States to 
alter or destroy the Red régime. American policy, he said, is 
based on “a belief in the future of human freedom,” and on 
the assumption that “international Communism’s rule of strict 
conformity is, in China, as elsewhere, a passing and not a per- 
petual phase.” It was, he said, the intention of the United 
States to speed that passing. Similarly Mr. Parsons, after 
admitting the strength of the mainland régime at the Couchi- 
ching Conference of August, 1959, added: “A régime which 
depends on conformity and on force, is a brittle régime [but] 
a nation which depends on diversity and freedom of discussion 
and on adaptations to the views of the majority... will have a 
much longer life expectancy.”’ It was essential, he added, that 
the United States not ease the plight of Peiping by altering 
its attitudes. Whatever happened in China, Washington officials 
accepted communism as a dark and fleeting episode in Chinese 
history, doomed by the aversion of the Chinese people to slavery. 
T. speed the liberation of the masses of China required little 
of the United States but the determined refusal to appease 
those who enslaved them. If the Communist threat to Asia and 
the rest of the free world is so pervasive as to require Peiping’s 
ultimate destruction, the American formula assures that de- 
struction without war or diplomacy. The continued recognition 
and support of the Republic of China, a State Department 
memorandum promised the American people in August, 1958, 
“enables it to challenge the claim of the Chinese Communists 
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to represent the Chinese people and keep alive the hopes of 
those Chinese who are determined eventually to free their 
country of Communist rule.”” However powerful and threatening 
the enemy, its obliteration is always assured by those very 
ideological and moral aberrations which constituted the original 
danger itself. By such doctrine every challenge to the national 
will, once it has been designated as inimical to liberty, cannot 
escape eventual self-destruction. Thus Mr. Robertson could be 
quoted as saying that Mao Tse-tung, leader of the Peiping 
régime, is no more important than a Washington taxi driver. 


This expectation of total victory over Communist China with 
means limited largely to a carefully contrived attitude of con- 
tempt can hardly be accepted as serious polity. Indeed, non- 
recognition is a strange and unhistoric concept. It assumes that 
the recognition of any undesirable condition or fact in interna- 
tional life somehow makes the United States responsible for 
its existence. What is more dangerous, it perpetuates the illu- 
sion that through a simple posture of moral rebuke the Ameri- 
can Republic can unleash such destructive force within another 
nation that the government so rebuked cannot long survive. 
Historically the exertion of such moral pressure on a foreign 
country has usually produced the opposite effect, stimulating 
a national consciousness which visibly strengthens the régime 
in power. There have been few times when the United States 
has deserted its deeply-established tradition, accepted by every 
administration since George Washington and recognized by 
international law, of granting formal recognition to de facto 
governments; it has never defied this tradition with success. 
When the United States has toppled other governments of 
which it did not approve, it has achieved its objective with 
physical, not moral, force. 

Governments have fallen with astonishing regularity since 
1950. Perhaps the days of Peiping are numbered. But its col- 
lapse would establish no connection, except in some American 
minds, between non-recognition and the staging of a successful 
counter-revolution in China. It is not clear how United States 
disapprobation can effect the destruction of the Red régime 
any more than British and Soviet recognition of that govern- 
ment can sustain it. If massive changes occur within China, it 
will be because powerful and presently unsuspected forces in 
China so willed it. Somehow the moral and physical support 
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of the United States could not save recent pro-Western govern- 
ments in Indochina, Korea, and Laos from their internal 
enemies. 

Even in the United Nations the China question looms ever 
larger because no diplomat believes that American leadership 
has tamed the Chinese colossus. No longer can China’s impact 
on diplomatic thought be measured by the votes that have 
managed to keep that nation diplomatically isolated. The con- 
temporary problem of disarmament challenges the entire con- 
cept of diplomatic isolation for China. Secretary of State 
Christian A. Herter readily admitted during his months in office 
that China had become a major military power and therefore 
could not be ignored in any arrangement on general disarma- 
ment. But he declared repeatedly that this fact neccessitated 
no change in American determination to bar China from the 
U.N. How long could American officials recognize Peiping’s 
strength publicly but deny its official existence? The United 
States cannot even enter a test-ban agreement with China, for 
the concept of the outlaw nation renders such an arrangement 
utterly preposterous. 

Washington officials have defended this incongruous behav- 
iour by asserting, first, that the United States, at the ambas- 
sadorial level in Warsaw, Geneva, and elsewhere has had more 
diplomatic contact with the mainland Chinese than have the 
British. Such pronouncements assume that conversation is 
synonymous with diplomacy. Under the best of circumstances 
genuine negotiation between the United States and mainland 
China might be totally barren of results, but it can hardly be 
otherwise as long as many United States officials continue to 
inform the world that they want nothing quite as badly as the 
destruction of the régime with which they are attempting to 
deal. If the elimination of Peiping has not been the serious 
intent of the United States, then why the words and actions 
of the past decade? Second, American officials have demanded 
that the mainland Chinese renounce the use of force in the 
Formosa Strait where the United States supports a régime 
which has no reason for existence other than the reconquest of 
the mainland. To ask a country to abjure its reliance on force 
against a mortal enemy at its very door is to ask what no nation 
in history would have conceded. If, on the other hand, the 
Republic of China is no mortal threat to Peiping, then what 
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has been the meaning of the carefully sustained posture of deep 
animosity toward the mainland régime? 


Unfortunately, the corroding effect of non-recognition, as 
during the thirties, is most apparent within the United States 
itself. As long as national officials continue to defend non- 
recognition as successful policy, despite the fact that it has 
neither undermined the Peiping régime nor curbed its ambitions, 
they will never destroy the popular conviction that the problem 
of China is really non-existent. The deep tragedy of the Pear] 
Harbor attack lay not alone in its suddenness and destructive- 
ness, but also in the realization that it came from a nation that 
had never merited the serious consideration of the United 
States government. It was no wonder that the American people 
recoiled in disbelief. Today that same posture of national con- 
tempt will no more resolve this nation’s conflict with China than 
it dispelled Japanese defiance of the Open Door in China twenty 
years ago. The persistent and vehement assurance of total 
victory without concession or war simply disarms the nation 
intellectually. What is not worthy of respect by traditional 
diplomatic standards cannot be regarded by an optimistic and 
powerful people as a danger to its peace and security. 


II 


With the death of Mr. Dulles and the retirements of Admiral 
Radford and Secretary Robertson, J. Graham Parsons became 
the State Department’s chief spokesman on Chinese affairs. 
In a recent speech he revealed the new trend in American pur- 
pose from one of disposing of the Peiping régime to one of build- 
ing an effective containment policy toward mainland China. 
Said Mr. Parsons: 


Our first task ... is to assist the survival of [the free countries 
of east and southeast Asia.] That is why there is emphasis on 
military aspects in our aid programs and posture in the area. 
Security is the basic essential. First, as a necessary deterrent to 
the Communist attacks, we maintain bases and sea power in the 
region ... Also to promote security we render assistance to local 
forces through our military assistance program ... In addition we 
have concluded bilateral mutual defense treaties with some of these 
countries, including Japan, Korea, the Philippines, and the Republic 
of China. Finally, ...we have joined with seven other countries to 
form the Southeast Asia Treaty organization . 

As our second major objective, we seek to promote self-sustain- 
ing economies to enable the free countries to achieve the rate of 
progress they desire without sacrificing human values as do the 
Communists. 
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These treaties create, on paper, an impressive defence peri- 
meter around mainland China. In operation they are far less 
reassuring. Neither the United States nor its allies have ever 
settled the matter of military defence. Too often inefficient and 
even corrupt régimes, employing the rhetoric of anti-commu- 
nism to open the doors of the United States Treasury, have 
employed their military aid not to build effective defences 
against possible aggression but to sustain themselves against 
their internal enemies. Some governments of Southeast Asia, 
including that of South Vietnam, have admitted that their mili- 
tary establishments are too large for their domestic economies; 
they maintain them only because of the continued willingness of 
the United States to carry the financial burden. Indeed, some 
Asian leaders receiving military aid have insisted that the 
money would obtain greater defence if it were employed for 
projects of economic expansion. President Sukarno of Indonesia, 
a leading neutralist, denies that military aid contributes any- 
thing to Western security. Nations receiving it, he warned 
Congress in 1956, merely become more dependent on the United 
States and less worthwhile as allies. Until the countries of 
Southeast Asia become viable political and economic entities, 
determined to defend their own national interests, their armies 
will scarcely protect them from internal subversion, much less 
Chinese aggression. 

For the active defence of Southeast Asia the United States 
carries a unilateral burden, for budgetary considerations have 
limited the defence of the region to massive retaliation. To 
create a military establishment for Asia, Secretary Dulles 
admitted before Congress, would be “an injudicious overexten- 
sion of our military power.” “We do not have the adequate 
forces to do it,” he explained, “and I believe that if there should 
be an open armed attack in that area the most effective step 
would be to strike at the source of the aggression rather than 
to try to rush American manpower into the area to try to fight 
a ground war.” 

What value the alliance system would have in repelling 
attack is not clear, for Asian nations possess only conventional 
weapons and Mr. Dulles warned that the United States would 
not support another local war on the Asian continent. By his 
own admission there were no ground forces within the alliance 
structure which would be effective against the armies of main- 
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land China. In the Laotian crisis of 1960-1, SEATO, without 
adequate conventional forces, simply refused to function. Euro- 
pean and Asian members of the alliance had no more enthusiasm 
for becoming involved in a jungle war than did the United States. 
It is doubtful if SEATO would perform differently in any crisis 
unless the aggression were so direct that it would endanger 
Asia with a general war. In such an extremity the forces of 
Southeast Asia may serve as a tripwire to bring the strategic 
weapons of the United States into action. But if the Chinese 
periphery is defended basically by the nuclear power of this 
nation, SEATO has no clear military obligation at all. Perhaps 
Chinese aggression has been curtailed by the threat of an all-out 
strategic war, but to a large extent the fact that Peiping has 
not openly aggressed since 1954 must be explained by Chinese 
strategy and purpose. It seems clear that the long-range con- 
tainment of Communist power in Southeast Asia will require 
far more than the implausible threat of massive retaliation and 
the record of faltering response. 

What compounds the ineffectiveness of the alliance structure 
in the Far East is the obvious dichotomy of interest among the 
allies themselves. The treaties with the Republics of Korea 
(until the fall of Syngman Rhee) and China, unlike those with 
the other nations of Southeast Asia, were anchored to ultimate 
commitments which transcended the purpose of defence alone. 
Both Rhee and Chiang harboured ambitions in 1953 and 1954, 
when these pacts were signed, which could be achieved only 
at the expense of mainland China. Rhee’s quest for a reunited 
Korea under his own leadership demanded the elimination of 
Chinese and Russian influence from North Korea. Chiang’s 
ambitions required nothing less than the complete destruction 
of the Peiping régime. That both of these allies pursued objec- 
tives achievable only through war explained their attitudes 
toward coexistence. Rhee warned President Eisenhower in 1955 
against further conferences with the Communist leaders. ‘You 
are avoiding war only by surrendering the world,” he charged. 
“If war is the worst thing you can imagine, then go ahead and 
surrender everything to avoid it. Give up your stocks of atom 
weapons. The only alternative to total surrender is war.” Three 
years later Chiang added without equivocation: ‘The one and 
only one effective strategy against the Russian Communists’ 
protracted warfare is one of total war.... I feel strongly that 
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this is what the Free World needs to adopt.’’ To Chiang co- 
existence was synonymous with surrender. 


For the other Asian allies coexistence with Communist 
China is the essence of successful policy. None of them share 
American expectations for the Republic of China. The British 
and French have made this clear repeatedly. Many Asian allies 
have persistently condemned the American posture toward 
Peiping; the observations of Carlos P. Romulo of the Philippines 
are well known. Japan refused in its renewal of the Japanese- 
American treaty in January, 1960, to tolerate the employment 
of United States bases on Japanese soil for the purpose of war- 
ring against China. What all nations of Asia, whether allied 
or neutral, desire above all is an improvement in the inter- 
national environment. Even among its allies the United States 
has isolated itself diplomatically in its moral purpose of dis- 
mantling the Bamboo Curtain. 

This purely defensive commitment of the Western alliance 
structure in the Far East requires of American officials a pur- 
poseful obfuscation of this nation’s long-range intentions. Trap- 
ped between their obligations to Chiang on the one hand and to 
SEATO on the other, they have never specified whether the 
purpose of the alliance system is to maintain the status quo 
in Asia—that is, to establish some modus viviendi with the main- 
land régime; or whether it is to undermine, by every means 
short of war, the very existence of that régime. Since all Ameri- 
can allies, with the exception of the Republic of China, accept 
only the former objective, it is not the uncompromising attach- 
ment of the United States to Chiang Kai-shek that holds the 
alliance together and underwrites the defences of Southeast 
Asia, but the mutual desire of the United States and its SEATO 
allies to protect the region from external aggression. As long 
as the United States maintains its programme of mutual defence 
it matters little to these allies how it negotiates with Peiping. 
It is difficult to see how American recognition of the Soviet 
Union undermines NATO in Europe. The questions of recogni- 
tion and defence are totally unrelated. 


IV 


Increasingly the American involvment in the ambiguous 
issue of Quemoy and Matsu, the Nationalist-held islands hug- 
ging the China coast, has become the focus of the vast contra- 
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dictions in United States-China relations. When American 
officials made the fundamental decision to remain involved in 
Chiang’s struggle for power, it was only a matter of time before 
the offshore islands would become the key to China’s future. 
Nationalist forces had occupied these islands when Chiang 
retreated from the mainland to Formosa in 1949, but not until 
the fall of 1954 had the Reds moved sufficient military equip- 
ment into the coastal areas to subject the islands to bombard- 
ment. When the Peiping government issued a verbal threat 
against Formosa in January, 1955, Secretary Dulles assured 
Chiang that his Republic of China would not “stand alone” 
against any invasion from the mainland. Congress, in its For- 
mosa Resolution of January, 1955, authorized the President to 
defend the offshore islands if it appeared that any attack on them 
would be preliminary to an attack on Formosa itself. Strate- 
gically, there was little or no connection between the offshore 
islands and Formosa. But the Kuomintang is a government in 
exile. Without hope of a return to the mainland, Chiang readily 
admits, it would disintegrate. The offshore islands are symbols 
of his return. By identifying the issue of his future with the 
defence of Quemoy and Matsu, Chiang forced the Eisenhower 
administration to adopt some formula which would appear to 
reassure Nationalist China and yet not commit the United 
States to a strategically impossible position. 

Again the warning of the allies that they will not become 
involved in any war over Quemoy and Matsu has forced Wash- 
ington officials to keep the American commitment in the Formosa 
Strait in doubt. Any firm decision on the matter of the offshore 
islands would antagonize either Chiang and his American friends 
or those allies and members of the American public who regard 
the islands as indefensible and outside the West’s security inter- 
ests. Official vagueness, in short, is both a political and a 
diplomatic necessity. The Formosa Resolution of 1955 permits 
the national leadership to postpone any determination of policy 
until Peiping begins to exact a price of the United States for 
its continued involvement in the Chinese civil war. 

In the Quemoy crisis of 1958 it again became evident that 
Chiang Kai-shek was the controlling factor in American action. 
There were no concessions possible because there was no for- 
mula available that would satisfy China and still reduce the 
American commitment to the offshore islands. When in Octo- 
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ber, 1958, the President and Secretary of State suggested par- 
tial demobilization of the offshore islands as a basis of negotia- 
tion, Chiang declared that he would ignore any agreement that 
weakened his position relative to the mainland. Eventually this 
brought Mr. Dulles to Taipei to reach a modus viviendi with the 
Nationalist leader. The communiqué issued at Taipei restated 
the American intention: “The United States recognizes that the 
Republic of China is the authentic spokesman for Free China 
and of the hopes and aspirations entertained by the great mass 
of the Chinese people .... The foundation of this mission resides 
in the minds and hearts of the Chinese people.” The mission 
of Chiang’s return to the mainland still determined official 
American attitudes, but its fulfilment would be achieved without 
force. 

Each crisis in the Formosa Strait has revealed the strange 
power of Chiang Kai-shek over American decision-making. The 
continuing, if uncertain, commitment to the offshore islands 
forces Washington officials into the incongruous behaviour of 
lauding the Far Eastern alliance system on the one hand and 
ignoring the prefences of the allies in the establishment of 
coalition policy on the other. No ally other than the Republic 
of China would involve itself in a war fought to perpetuate the 
notion that Chiang one day will rule over all China. For the 
United States the offshore islands themselves, without strategic 
value, comprise a perennial source of embarrassment. What at 
one moment of crisis is declared sufficiently vital to merit the 
threat of nuclear war at the next moment becomes so negligible 
that shelling is permitted on schedule. This illustrates how 
utterly meaningless are these islands as a national commitment 
except for their symbolism to the Republic of China. Fortu- 
nately for Washington, the islands are of no greater strategic 
significance to the mainland. In the hands of Chiang Kai-shek 
they are of almost unlimited value to Peiping for politico- 
military exploitation. Occasional heavy shelling of these islands 
not only produces a crisis in Taipei and Washington but also 
shakes the entire alliance structure. Thus it is Peiping’s inter- 
est in the sfatus quo that has spared the United States the 
painful necessity of creating, under pressure of an assault from 
the mainland, a recognizable policy for the Formosa Strait. 

Recogni'ion is purely tangential to the fundamental issue 
in United States-Chinese relations. At the current level of 
mutual antipathy Communist China would not accept recogni- 
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tion on terms commensurate with the dignity of the United 
States. That government, at least in its public pronouncements, 
is committed to the total elimination of American influence from 
the Far East. Peiping, moreover, has cared progressively less 
what Washington officials think of it. After ten years of con- 
siderable progress in the face of United States disapproval, the 
Chinese would concede very little for a negotiated relaxation of 
American attitudes. It makes considerable difference, however, 
whether the absence of normal diplomatic relations between 
the two nations results from Chinese intransigence or the con- 
tinuing effort of American leadership to sustain, out of defer- 
ence to domestic pressures, the expectation that the Red régime 
will soon disappear. On this distinction hinges, in large measure, 
the ultimate success of the Western containment effort. 

What the security of Asia requires more than accommoda- 
tion with Peiping is the determination of United States officials 
to establish sufficient balance between ends and means in their 
relations with China that the result might be termed a policy. 
Such a programme can hardly offer less than coexistence on 
the one hand and a set of clearly-defined and diplomatically 
feasible interests, supported by a strong, integrated coalition 
(which is still nonexistent), on the other. Past American ambi- 
tions toward China have meant eventual war or they have meant 
nothing. If the destruction of Peiping is demanded by the 
national interest of the United States, why has the nation not 
been prepared to pay the necessary military price? If that price 
is too high, why has the notion been sustained that the American 
people dare not accept less? The United States has actually 
practiced a form of coexistence in its two-China policy. Its 
interests have demanded nothing less; its power has permitted 
nothing more. Official American rhetoric, however, has denied 
the possibility and even the morality of a two-China solution, 
for any acceptance of the containment principle in the Formosa 
Strait would destroy the illusion of Chiang’s return and perhaps 
endanger the very existence of the Kuomintang. This suggests 
that any purposeful effort at coexistence must commence with 
the troublesome admission that the destiny of China, at least 
in the foreseable future, rests not in Washington or Taipei, but 
in the vast complexities of the mainland itself. Recognition of 
the de facto government of Communist China would proceed 
from, rather than inaugurate, a more realistic appraisal of 
American intent and power in the Far Fast. 





Preview of the West German Election 


Terence Prittie* 


HE present Federal Chancellor and his Christian Demo- 
TT cratic Party are utterly confident that they will win the 

coming Federal elections in September, the fourth to be 
held since the Federal Republic came into existence in 1949. 
Dr. Adenauer believes that he will be elected, as soon as his 
party’s victory is over, to a fourth term as Chancellor. He has 
made it clear that he is prepared to take in coalition partners— 
other than the Social Democrats—if any of the smaller parties 
manage to secure representation in the new Bundestag. The 
Chancellor, it is generally thought, has already begun to pick 
his new Cabinet—with Herr Franz-Josef Strauss the favourite 
for the all-important post of Foreign Minister, Herr Heinrich 
von Brentano the likely choice for a new Ministry for European 
Relations, and several contenders for the Ministries of All- 
German Affairs and Transport which Herr Ernst Lemmer and 
Dr. Hans-Christoph Seebohm are expected to vacate. 

The confidence of Adenauer and his party is impressive. 
Yet only a few months ago the Social Democrats were equally 
confident that, for the first time since 1949, they had a genuine 
chance of a “break-through” and of ending the Christian Demo- 
cratic monopoly of political power. The Social Democrats today 
have far less to say about their election prospects than shortly 
after Christmas, when their candidate for the Chancellorship, 
Willy Brandt, announced his visit to the United States—so short- 
heading the Chancellor, who had been trying to get to Wash- 
ington ever since President Kennedy’s election. What has hap- 
pened to give Adenauer and his party the thought that they 
are already as good as home—weeks before official election 
campaigning even begins? 

In the first place, Adenauer’s hopes are based on a purely 
statistical consideration. The Social Democrats, he argues, 
might scrape together 37 per cent or 38 per cent of the votes 
cast in September. His own Christian Democrats should not be 
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far short of the 50 per cent they have achieved in 1953 and 
1957, and may well have rather more than that. The trend 
towards the two-party system, in fact, will continue, for the 
two main parties collected only 74 per cent of the popular vote 
in 1953 between them, and only 82 per cent in 1957. This time 
the Christian Democrats and Social Democrats could between 
them collect 87 per cent to 90 per cent. 

This would leave singularly little room for the other parties 
in the field. Of these only two, the Free Democrats and the 
new All-German Party (formed by the amalgamation of the 
German and BHE Refugee parties in the spring) have a reason- 
able chance of scoring the 5 per cent of the total poll needed 
in order to return members to the Bundestag on the so-called 
“reserve list”. Neither party can expect to return a member 
by direct vote; nor can any rival, such as the extreme right- 
wing German Reich Party, or the newly-formed, neutralist and 
almost certainly Communist-backed “German Peace Union”. A 
few months ago it looked as if both the Free Democrats and the 
All-German Party would exceed the 5 per cent mark; today it 
seems highly improbable that the latter party will do so. The 
German Party, as a parliamentary group, has virtually disinte- 
grated in the meantime and its leader, Herr Heinrich Hellwege, 
has left the party and is preparing to join the Christian Demo- 
crats. The “refugee component” of the All-German Party, at 
the same time, can hardly expect to retain its hard core of “un- 
integrated” refugee voters. In 1957 the two groups collected be- 
tween them 7.95 per cent of the total vote. This time they will 
be lucky if they reach 4 per cent. 

The Free Democrats, on the other hand, are hopeful. They 
have a young and forceful leader this time. Dr. Erich Mende 
is a lucid orator, a good party manager and the holder of the 
war-decoration of the Knight’s Cross—a useful attribute in 
an age when young Germans have become thoroughly interested 
in the Second World War and thoroughly appreciative of soldiers 
who comported themselves decently as well as courageously. 
The Free Democrats expect to do better than in 1957, when 
their share of the poll was 7.7 per cent. Preaching liberal 
principles and rejection of ‘‘Marxist’’ socialism as well as Chris- 
tian Democratic “clericalism’”, the Free Democrats might be in 
a position to hold the balance between the two big parties and 
ally themselves, on their own terms, with one or other of them. 
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Erich Mende has already made it absolutely clear what his 
own plans are. He has ruled out any possibility of alliance after 
the elections with the Social Democrats. He is ready to consider 
alliance with the Christian Democrats but regards it as of major 
importance that their overall majority in the Bundestag should 
end. If this happened, he would drive a hard bargain with the 
Christian Democrats. He would ask for at least three Cabinet 
seats for his party; he has hinted more than once that he would 
insist on the present Minister of Economics, Professor Ludwig 
Erhard, becoming Chancellor. Here is a little-known threat 
to Dr. Adenauer in person, which could only be implemented 
if the Free Democrats and Social Democrats both make sensa- 
tional advances at September’s elections. 

Mende’s plans offer one explanation of Christian Democratic 
confidence. Of course, there are plenty of others. West German 
prosperity continues unabated. Last year the national income 
of the Federal Republic rose by 8 per cent; at the beginning of 
1960 a rise of only 4 per cent to 5 per cent was forecast. Every 
major industry announced new records, with one exception— 
the shipbuilding industry. Yet in May, 1961, the groans of the 
shipbuilders were supplemented by the announcement that 
Western Germany’s third biggest shipbuilder, Willy Schlieker, 
was inviting welders and other techniciams over from Clydeside 
and expected to declare record profits this year. Prosperity is 
Adenauer’s biggest card in the elections, for his government 
can claim much of the credit for it. Prosperity, moreover, is 
the most essential aim of the people of Western Germany; for 
there is so little that they can achieve in the broader political 
field. The road to German reunification and to a lasting settle- 
ment in Central Europe is closed as long as the Soviet Union 
keeps it so. 

Adenauer can add to prosperity another trump card in the 
understanding which he has shown of the popular demand for 
political security. With Germany divided and the Federal 
Republic in the front line of the Cold War, this can mean only 
increasing reliance on the Western Alliance and a substantial 
and clear-cut contribution to it. Adenauer has not only made con- 
cessions to public opinion in the economic field—by offering tax 
concessions to the middle classes, bounties to families with 
more than one child, increased pension to the old and disabled; 
he has made at least equivalent concessions in the political field. 
He has restated his belief in the efficacy of the Western military 
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alliance, taken up a strong stand over West Berlin, urged closer 
co-operation among the European powers, and has at the same 
time preached the virtues of universal disarmament and limita- 
tion of nuclear weapons. The Chancellor has, in pressing for 
maximum security precautions and maximum efforts to reduce 
the need for such precautions, given a faultless performance. 
His Defence Minister, Franz Josef Strauss, coined a somewhat 
improbable proverb by saying that Germany’s duty to Europe 
was “to achieve a historical restitution by showing absolute 
firmness in military policies”. Some liberals have made fun of 
this mouthful. But most Germans agree with it, and here an 
obvious paradox should be noted. As long as Soviet pressure 
in Central Europe is evident, just so long are the objects of 
Soviet pressure fortified. The Adenauer régime is perhaps the 
chief of those objects; but the West Germans are already suf- 
ficiency aware of their troubles to vote with the deliberate inten- 
tion of frustrating Soviet designs. Khrushchev’s mistake this 
year has been to indicate that he will be ready to act against 
West Berlin this autumn. 

The Russian interest in the 1961 West German elections can 
be subjected to very different interpretations. An ingenious one 
was provided recently by a columnist of the independent news- 
paper, Die Welt. He argued that it was in the Soviet interest 
for Dr. Adenauer and the Christian Democrats to win their 
fourth election victory in September. He gave these reasons. 

Adenauer is 85 years old, and he can hardly expect to last 
out the full length of a fourth term Chancellor. Yet the ques- 
tion of his successor has not been settled, and there is every 
chance that Adenauer would—say, in 1963—oppose the candi- 
dature of Ludwig Erhard as relentlessly as he did two years ago. 
Erhard remains the favourite of the vast majority of Christian 
Democrats. Just as there was a party crisis in 1959—when 
Adenauer thought of becoming Federal President in semi-retire- 
ment, and then reversed his decision in order to block Erhard’s 
appointment as Chancellor—so there could be another possibly 
more serious crisis in 1963. A vote for Adenauer this September 
could be a vote for an uncertain internal political future. 

In the second place, a Social Democratic government would, 
under Willy Brandt, pursue much the same foreign policy as 
Adenauer has done in the past. This would mean that an all- 
party foreign policy could be evolved in Bonn, with a consequent 
increase in the weight exercised by the Federal Republic in 
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the councils of the Western Alliance. Finally, a Social Demo- 
cratic victory under Brandt would reduce the leftwingers in 
the party to utter impotence. Their forebodings about his mid- 
dle-of-the-road policies and their demands for a sternly socialist 
“keep-left”’ line would be stilled. The Soviet Union would have 
nothing further to hope for from a respectable, entrenched 
Social Democratic Party basking in the unusual sunshine of 
political success. 

This interpretation of the Soviet interest in September’s 
elections may be a trifle too ingenious to be true. The main 
Soviet interest is that the government of the Federal Republic 
should be weak, should be disinclined to give solid and consistent 
support to NATO partners and should compare unfavourably 
with the stage-managed, Moscow-steered Communist régime in 
the East German Republic. Under Adenauer the government 
of the Federal Republic has been firm and forthright; under 
Brandt, the internal weaknesses of the Social Democratic Party 
would become apparent, and could hamstring government. The 
Social Democrats have dropped nationalisation of heavy indus- 
try, but put nothing coherent in its place (their vague plan for 
“spreading property” through the medium of a sort of govern- 
ment-controlled investment-trust will came under heavy fire dur- 
ing the official election campaign). The Social Democrats, again, 
may toy with the idea of political neutralism, and with Soviet 
plans for regional disarmament or arms limitation which are 
designed to crystallise the political status quo in Europe. The 
Social Democrats would be bound to consult their traditional 
ally, the British Labour Party. In this way it would become 
involved in controversies over unilateral nuclear disarmament. 
A Social Democratic Government in Bonn, the Russians would 
be right in thinking, would tend tv reduce the sense of unity 
and purpose of the western Alliance. This would suit their 
book exactly. 

It is precisely this sort of argument which has been animat- 
ing the policies and utterances of Willy Brandt ever since he was 
adopted as his party’s candidate for the Chancellorship eight 
months ago. Brandt was largely responsible for the demand 
for nationalisation of heavy industry being dropped. He jet- 
tisoned the Marxist dogma of class warfare and announced his 
intention of representing the whole community, if he ever be- 
come Chancellor. He saw to it that the red flag did not wave at 
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last November’s Social Democratic Party Congress in Hanover. 
He supported conscription, and confirmed that it was the duty of 
every German citizen to be ready to defend his country. He 
even preached the virtues of free enterprise and of the restric- 
tion of the power of the State. 

Brandt was determined to make the Social Democratic Party 
respectable but he has had too little time to implement his 
plans. He has, into the bargain, been unlucky. The “team” of 
party spokesmen which the Social Democrats announced with 
elation last November has done very little since then. The 
Party’s concentration on home affairs has been unrewarding, 
for the Government is especially confident on the home front. 
Public opinion polls have shown that Brandt’s appeal to youth 
(he is only 47 years old himself) may have been over-rated. 
Young people who indicate a preference for the Christian 
Democrats are quite clear what this is based on: Adenauer has 
given them peace and prosperity, a feeling that they “belong’”’ 
to the West and a comfortable certainty that they have strong 
and loyal allies. In recent public opinion polls the vote has been 
50 per cent Christian Democratic and only 36 per cent Social 
Democratic. 

Above all, the vicious smear campaign which was instituted 
against Brandt four or five months ago has had some impact. 
The smear campaign related, of course, to Brandt’s exile from 
Nazi Germany, his work for the Norwegian and German “under- 
grounds” during the war and his views, expressed in two books, 
about German war-guilt and its implications in post-war Ger- 
many. The Christian Democrats have undoubtedly been able to 
do Brandt a great deal of harm by recapitulating parts of 
Brandt’s past career, for there are many Germans who still 
prefer an unrepentent ex-Nazi to a man who opposed the German 
government (even though a Nazi government) in war-time. 
The Christian Democrats devised a clever formula in relation 
to the smear-campaign. They drew a distinction between Ger- 
mans who opposed Hitler in exile and Germans who opposed him 
by staying at their posts in Germany. The distinction was 
utterly unreal. Men like Adenauer stayed at home and thor- 
oughly disliked Nazism, but their opposition did not go beyond 
passive resistance. Men like Brandt worked actively against 
Hitler and contributed to his downfall. But the great majority 
of Germans, inevitably, stayed in Germany during the Nazi 
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era; a specious argument has seemed to them to be a good 
argument, because it has fitted in with their own doings and 
resulting attitudes. 

It may not be fair to blame the average German for taking 
this line. Brandt’s active championship of democratic principles, 
as a very young and very gallant opponent of the Nazis, is an 
embarrassment to many Germans. It may seem a strange 
reflection, but it is still probably too soon for anyone who played 
so big a part in opposing Hitler to emerge in the very forefront 
of West German politics. Part of the reason for the Social 
Democratic failure during the last twelve years has been the fact 
that so many of its leading members are open to the accusation 
of “leaving their country in the lurch”, and that these people 
have even developed a defensive reflex on that account. The 
shadow of the past still hangs heavily over the German people. 
Psychologically, they will still take years to recover from feelings 
of frustration, shock and guilt. Even the Eichmann Trial has 
probably helped Adenauer more than Brandt. For most Germans 
find it easier to identify themselves with their Chancellor at a 
time when accusing fingers are being pointed at them, than 
with a member of a very small minority who opposed Eichmann 
and his works. 

Brandt may have already resigned himself to defeat at the 
polls in September. But it would be wrong to regard this 
Federal election as a barren one, implying political staleness 
and marking-time. The Social Democratic opposition can be 
rejuvenated by Brandt’s energy and enthusiasm. The Free 
Democrats can add a pinch of inventiveness to government 
thinking. There can be more give and take in the Bundestag, 
with a consequent educative effect on the electorate. The Federal 
Republic is coming of age. It will have to rely less in the future 
on Adenauer’s patriarchal authority, and more on its own under- 
standing of democratic principles and readiness to interpret them. 
And it can continue to be ever more closely integrated in the 
European community. Here is the most important product of 
the intelligent leadership which the Federal Republic has en- 
joyed since 1949, and should continue to enjoy. 








Problems of Canadian Nationalism 


Harry G. Johnson* 


in which I have a long-established scholarly interest. The 

growth of nationalist sentiment in Canada during the 
past five years or so has, however, forced itself on my attention 
through my professional interests in international] trade and 
monetary policy, as well as through my general interests as a 
Canadian citizen. As a Canadian, I have been disturbed because 
nationalism in its recent form seems to me to appeal to, and to 
reinforce, the most undesirable features of the Canadian national 
character. In these I include not only the mean and underhanded 
anti-Americanism which serves many Canadians as an excuse 
for their failure to accomplish anything worthy of genuine na- 
tional pride, but also what I think of, perhaps unfairly, as the 
small-town pettiness of outlook that is the shadow side of many 
Canadian virtues. As an economist, I have been even more 
disturbed by the protectionist and anti-foreign investment pro- 
posals which have been associated with nationalist sentiment. It 
is not just that these proposals seem to be attempting to enlist, 
by specious reasoning, the support of a confused nationalist senti- 
ment for measures whose chief effect will be to increase the pro- 
fits and power of particular interests at the expense of the com- 
munity. Much more serious is that these proposals seem to me 
to be running in the precisely opposite direction to the kinds of 
policies Canada should be pursuing to make the most of her 
opportunities in the emerging world economy. What is also 
serious, the emphasis that has been placed on foreign competi- 
tion and American investment in Canada as the causes of 
Canada’s recent economic difficulties has served to distract the 
attention of the general public—though not of the professional 
economists—from the fact that these difficulties are in large 
part attributable to an inept and perhaps wilful—certainly un- 
necessary—failure to those in charge of Canadian economic 
policy to take appropriate remedial measures. Thus, far from 
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contributing to the growth of a stronger, more independent, and 
identity-conscious nation, Canadian nationalism as it has devel- 
oped in recent years has been diverting Canada into a narrow 
and garbage-cluttered cul-de-sac. 


I 


As I understand it, the nationalist position is that Canadian 
national identity and independence—frail plants of a very recent 
growth—are being threatened by insidious influences emanating 
from the United States, influences both cultural and economic, 
which if not resisted will inevitably lead to the absorption of 
Canada by the United States, culturally and economically if not 
politically. Further, it is argued, these influences should be 
resisted by using government action to foster forces Canadian 
and frustrate forces American, because forces Canadian are by 
definition valuable and ought to be protected and promoted. 
By implication forces American are not valuable, though na- 
tionalists often try to avoid saying so specifically. 

The nationalist position seems to me to beg a number of 
questions, which can conveniently be grouped into questions 
of fact and questions of logic, or (perhaps better) questions of 
democratic theory. The first question of fact concerns the mean- 
ing and extent of the national identity and independence that 
are alleged to be threatened. It seems to me that on this ques- 
tion the nationalists often tend both to underestimate the extent 
to which there exists a Canadian national identity, and to con- 
fuse independence in the sense of having the power to take 
independent action with something quite different—‘independ- 
ence” in the sense of choosing to take action different from the 
action of other countries, usually the United States. So far as 
national identity is concerned, I have no doubts at all that a 
Canadian is an animal recognizably distinct from an American, 
not just in the way he pronounces “out” or “about” or “twenty” 
but also in his attitudes and general character. My confidence 
on this score is the result of having observed Canadians in dif- 
ferent international contexts, and listened to people of other 
nationalities discussing Canadian character and behaviour. I 
won’t say that the qualities I think of as typically Canadian 
are altogether admirable—in addition to seriousness and a fairly 
high level of competence, they include a certain provinciality of 
outlook, signs of inferiority feeling, and a tendency at meetings 
either to orate at a high moral level or to keep quiet and then 
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grumble afterwards about not being listened to—but they are 
recognizable as a distinct national mixture. So far as national 
independence is concerned, both my brief acquaintance with 
Canadian constitutional history and my observation of the Cana- 
dian role in international affairs give me no cause to doubt that 
Canada is an independent country in the only reasonable mean- 
ing I can give to that word. I do not think that Canadian inde- 
pendence is impaired in any way when Canada’s political leader- 
ship decides that Canada’s best interests lie in supporting poli- 
cies initiated by the United States; and I cannot understand the 
belief of various Canadians I know that Canadian independence 
can only be demonstrated by opposing American policies. It 
also seems to me that in many cases—for example, on the ques- 
tion of recognizing the People’s Republic of China—Canadians 
fall into the immature habit (or perhaps adopt the debating 
trick) of blaming Canadian policies of which they disapprove 
on American domination when the plain truth is that the alter- 
natives they desire are simply unpopular in Canada. 

The second question of fact is how, precisely, Canadian 
identity and independence are threatened by the United States. 
With respect to the threat to national identity, the nationalist 
usually points to the consumption of American goods and the 
practice of the American standard of life in Canada, and to 
the wide circulation of American communications media in 
Canada. This is not a convincing argument, especially to an 
economist. What the nationalist sees as a “penetration” of 
Canada by the United States, the economist sees as an expres- 
sion of the preferences of an opulent society. That the taste 
for American-type goods, ways of life, and communications and 
advertising methods has been spreading rapidly all over the 
world as incomes have risen, and that they have been instituted 
in countries subject to very little direct American influence, 
make it difficult to argue that American penetration and not 
simply affluence is the explanation. One may deplore many 
features of the affluent American style of life, but I do not think 
one can deny either that it is what people want to buy, or that 
it does contribute to human comfort and pleasure. Nor do I 
believe that the deplorable aspects could be removed by forcing 
people to buy Canadian goods and magazines instead of Ameri- 
can—the Canadian producers would simply produce the same 
types of goods, and probably not as well. In support of this 
prediction, one needs only to refer to the extent to which Can- 
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adian popular magazines have altered their formats, and especi- 
ally their writing styles, in imitation of American popular 
magazines. 

With respect to the threat to Canadian independence, the 
nationalist usually points to the proportion of imports from 
the United States, and of American ownership of Canadian 
enterprises, as if these themselves were a proof of “domination” 
by the United States; in some ways, on the contrary, they re- 
present Canadian exploitation of the United States. For exam- 
ple, the half-billion or so dollars of corporate income taxes that 
Canada collects from American direct investments here comes 
more or less directly at the expense of the United States Treas- 
ury; and the United States government has heavily subsidized 
Canadian resource development through the depletion allowances. 
Aside altogether from that sort of question, neither imports of 
American goods nor imports of American capital acquire voting 
rights in Canada, so Canadian independence as embodied in the 
sovereignty of Parliament can hardly be threatened that way; 
and it is very hard to see why the economic dependence of the 
United States on Canada which is the other side of Canadian 
economic dependence on the United States—that is, of the inter- 
dependence between the two—should make the American Gov- 
ernment more rather than less anxious to put pressure on 
Canada. 

I now turn to questions of logic. The fundamental questions 
about the nationalist position, it seems to me, concern the valid- 
ity of the assertion that closer economic relations with the United 
States, through mutual trade and through American investment 
in Canada, mean that Canada must inevitably be absorbed by 
the United States, and the implications of the conclusion that 
the trend towards closer integration with the United States 
should accordingly be halted and if possible reversed. So far 
as the assertion of inevitable absorption is concerned, I have 
never been able to understand the logic of it. It seems to me 
to assume a degree of economic determinism in politics going 
far beyond anything the facts of history would warrant. Na- 
tions have in the past practiced free trade, or at least had lower 
barriers to trade than they now have, without losing their na- 
tional identity or feeling an overwhelming urge to submerge 
themselves in political union with a larger country. If it were 
true that economic integration leads to a loss of identity, how 
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could one explain the survival of minority and regional groups 
inside national boundaries, such as the Scotch and Welsh in 
England or the French Canadians and Nova Scotians in Canada? 
I would be very surprised indeed if closer economic integration 
between the United States and Canada, arrived at as a result of 
the voluntary processes of profit-seeking trade and investment, 
led to a Canadian demand for political integration; rather, I 
would expect that closer economic integration, by enabling 
Canadians to achieve a standard of living closer to that of the 
United States, would make them better able and more willing 
to use the political sovereignty of their country to pursue 
political and social policies appropriate to their own conceptions 
and requirements. 

But supposing that the development of closer economic ties 
with the United States might lead Canadians eventually to 
desire a political union with the United States, is this a valid 
reason for trying to prevent by government intervention now 
the formation of these closer economic ties? The belief that it 
is seems to me to raise some very thorny questions in the theory 
of political democracy, because it implies the proposition that 
the present generation is entitled to arrange things so as to 
preclude the possibility of a situation arising in which a future 
generation may decide, for reasons which seem sufficient to it, 
on a course of action which the present generation, ignorant 
of those reasons and anyway dead and gone by then, would not 
approve of if it were thrust on them at this time. In other 
words, it implies that future generations should not be trusted 
to decide what is good for them, and that the present generation 
has the right to choose for all future generations. It seems to 
me that this is an unreasonable arrogation of authority, and 
that the present generation, whatever it decides for itself, has 
no right to try to limit the freedom of future generations by de- 
priving them of the opportunity to choose. The argument for 
frustrating future generations becomes particularly irrational 
when it is used as an argument for frustrating the present 
generation as well. 

The nationalist position raises another important question 
of political theory, in connection with its contention that it is 
desirable to support things Canadian and repress things Ameri- 
can in the interests of Canadian national excellence. This con- 
tention, which is intimately bound up with the sentiment of 
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anti-Americanism, seems to me thoroughly to confuse legitimate 
nationalism and chauvinism. By legitimate nationalism I mean 
the pride that a citizen can rightfully take in the achievements 
of his own country, and the obligation he should assume to 
strive to make that country a better place to live in. Chauvinism 
is the perversion of nationalism into the assumption by the 
citizen that his country has superior accomplishments by virtue 
of its being his country, and that because it is his country it is 
ipso facto already the best place to live in. Contemporary Cana- 
dian nationalism seems to me to be riddled with chauvinism in 
its constant harping on the idea of Canadian-ness rather than 
goodness as the objective, and its assumption that if you make 
things more Canadian you automatically make them better. 
There are, in my view, a great many accomplishments that 
Canadians can and should be proud of; but they should be proud 
of them because they are accomplishments, not simply because 
they are Canadian. There are also some things in Canada that 
Canadians should be ashamed of, and could do something about 
—slums, town planning, water pollution, technological unemploy- 
ment, race discrimination in immigration policy, to name a few 
—things for which Canadian responsibility has not proved a 
guarantee of superiority. I would be wholeheartedly in favour 
of any form of Canadian nationalism that sought to raise Cana- 
dian standards in areas such as these, on the grounds that present 
conditions are not good enough for Canada; but since Canadians 
themselves are responsible for present conditions, I do not find 
much cheer in the simple panacea of more Canadian-ness. 

This brings me to the question of anti-American feeling in 
Canada, a feeling which has always been a latent component of 
the Canadian national character but which seems to have be- 
come particularly virulent in recent years. This is a subject on 
which the Canadian talent for genteel hypocrisy comes to its 
finest flower, with eminent Canadians loudly expressing their 
admiration and warm friendship for the American people while 
advocating schemes for depriving some of them of control of 
their property, and professional explainers of Canada to the 
Americans begging the Americans not to be offended by the 
nasty anti-American remarks they are about to hear, because 
we’re just having a friendly argument among ourselves, and 
really we love them. 
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It is this two-faced character of anti-Americanism in Canada 
—the desire to enjoy the emotional jag of indulging in hatred, 
envy and greed while maintaining the pretense that one is being 
very restrained and reasonable and that Americans not only 
should not be offended but should in fact approve—that I find 
particularly repugnant to me as a Canadian. It seems to be a 
characteristic which distinguishes Canadian anti-Americanism, 
to its discredit, from anti-Americanism elsewhere in the world; 
and, paradoxically enough, it seems to confirm what it seeks to 
deny, the similarity of Canadians to Americans, for the desire 
to be loved in spite of one’s obnoxious behaviour is a deeply in- 
grained American characteristic. I suspect that it derives, at 
least in part, from an inner recognition that anti-Americanism is 
an unreasonable and somewhat shameful sentiment; certainly, 
when one delves into the things that nationalists complain of 
about American influences in Canada, one runs into signs of such 
awareness. One sign is the tendency of nationalists to rest 
their case on elaborate hypothetical arguments, the gist of which 
is that there is nothing very tangible to complain about in 
American behaviour in Canada at present, but that circum- 
stances might arise in which Americans in Canada might do 
something that Canadians would disapprove of—it being as- 
sumed without question that Canadians would never do anything 
that Canadians would disapprove of. Another sign is the tend- 
ency, which one can observe most easily in the speeches of the 
present Governor of the Bank of Canada,* for arguments which 
begin with strongly anti-American statements to degenerate 
into preaching at Canadians about their lack of enterprise, 
thrift, resolution, and other American virtues. 

Anti-Americanism in Canada rests almost entirely on asser- 
tions convincing only to those already convinced. Yet it is a 
latent element in the Canadian national character, apparently 
always available for mobilization. The question about it which 
puzzles me, and which seems to me more worth consideration 
than the particular issues on which anti-Americanism focusses 
from time to time, is why Canadians have this propensity for 
anti-American sentiment. I would suggest that it is closely 
connected with a certain immaturity in the Canadian national 
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character, expressed in the unwillingness to accept the fact 
that Canada is, except from the geographical point of view, a 
small country. Unlike the citizens of other small countries 
bordering on large countries, Canadians are not prepared to con- 
tent themselves with the advantages that can be derived from 
small size, but set themselves the impossible aspiration of equal- 
ling the United States, and, still more impossible, of getting the 
United States to treat them as equals. In the nature of things 
such aspirations are doomed to disappointment; and their dis- 
appointment almost inevitably curdles into resentment against 
the United States for its effortless imperviousness to the Cana- 
dian challenge, a resentment which subsides whenever Canada 
seems to be progressing more rapidly than the United States, 
but flares up whenever Canada runs into heavy weather. Thus 
anti-Americanism becomes a way of evading recognition of the 
inconsistency between Canadian aspirations and Canadian pos- 
sibilities, and finding emotional consolation for inevitable failure. 
It is a poor kind of consolation, and a destructive one; and it 
diverts Canadian energies into a rather unattractive mixture of 
bombast and self-pity. This is regrettable, because there is 
nothing wrong with being a small nation. Canada, as a small 
but rich American nation, has an important and worthy role to 
play in world affairs, a role which Canadian statesmen and 
officials have understood and lived up to most effectively on 
various occasions; but it cannot be played effectively by Can- 
adians consumed with jealousy of the United States. 


I 


The economic measures advocated by the nationalists fall 
into two categories: increased protection for Canadian secondary 
industry, and the forced insertion of Canadians into the owner- 
ship and management of American enterprises in Canada. On 
both these matters the Government has already made some 
moves in the nationalist direction. I have three reasons for 
doubting that the advocacy of these measures is in the Canadian 
national interest. 

In the first place, it is extremely questionable whether these 
measures will produce the benefits to the Canadian people that 
are claimed for them. They are more likely to have the effect 
of benefiting particular groups of Canadians at the national 
expense. The arguments that have been trotted out for protec- 
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tionism are the customary old fallacies: the nation will become 
richer by subsidizing inefficient high-cost production of goods 
that could be purchased more cheaply by exports; Canadian 
production will become large-scale and efficient if only the mar- 
ket it serves is made small enough and oligopolistic enough by 
high tariffs; inability to compete in free competition with 
foreigners demonstrates superior potential efficiency justifying 
a concealed public subsidy; without protection Canadian industry 
would disappear completely and everyone would be out of work. 
The arguments for “Canadianizing” the ownership and manage- 
ment of American enterprises rest on the doubtful assumption 
that it is the function of share-holders, directors and managers 
rather than of Parliament to see that business is conducted in 
the national interest, and that to be a Canadian is sufficient to 
guarantee competence and devotion in this endeavour; or they 
rest on the doubtful proposition that American companies con- 
sistently refuse to maximize their profits by employing com- 
petent people, because those people happen to be Canadians. It 
is also hard to understand how one will become the master in 
one’s own house by becoming a dividend-receiver or major-domo 
in someone else’s house. 

The most predictable effect of higher protection is that Ca- 
nadians in the protected industries will have higher incomes, 
or be able to get away with a less efficient performance, than 
they otherwise would, and this at the expense of the general 
Canadian community. The most predictable effect of Canadian- 
ization of American subsidiaries is that some Canadian capital- 
ists will obtain higher dividend and directorship incomes than 
their enterprise and business knowledge hitherto entitled them 
to, and that some Canadian employees of American firms will be 
paid more than their competence hitherto justified, at the cost 
of some discouragement to American investment in Canada 
and some reduction in the efficiency of the operations of already 
established enterprises. These effects may be thought desirable 
in themselves, especially by the beneficiary Canadians. But they 
do not necessarily carry with them the national benefits that 
protectionists allege they will; and there is a serious danger 
that by concentrating their case on the emotionally appealing 
but economically unsubstantiated arguments for protection the 
nationalists will persuade the public into accepting policies which 
yield profits to some Canadians but a loss to the country. 
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Not only is it very doubtful whether protectionism and 
“Canadianization” will produce the national benefits claimed 
for them; the philosophy of economic nationalism which they 
represent seems to be the opposite of what is called for if Can- 
ada is to make the most of her opportunities in the modern 
international economy. That economy is characterized by the 
rapid spread and progressive development of industrial produc- 
tion, which demands efficiency and flexibility if a country is to 
compete on the world market. It is also characterized by the 
belief on the part of the major industrial countries of Europe 
and many of the underdeveloped countries that the small size of 
their national markets prevents them from reaping the full 
potential gains of industrial development; hence their desire 
and willingness to expand their markets by entering into ar- 
rangements for free trade areas and common markets. Both 
the spread of industrialization and the formation of larger trad- 
ing groups offer a threat and a challenge to the advanced 
economies of North America—Canada and the United States— 
which were shielded from keen international competition from 
the war until just a few years ago. The alternatives are to face 
the challenge confidently, actively joining in the process of ex- 
tending the area of international competition; or to retreat from 
international competition into protectionism. Protectionism is 
the natural first choice of a private enterprise system which has 
gone soft from easy living in a period of boom, but its likely ef- 
fects would be to impair the vigour and efficiency of Canadian 
industry, impede adjustment to the new circumstances of interna- 
tional competition, and in the long run retard the rate of eco- 
nomic growth. There are good reasons for believing that much 
of Canadian industry could adjust to and hold its own in modern 
international competition—it has more capital, skill and modern 
technology at its disposal than many of its emerging competi- 
tors—and if the protectionist argument that what restrains 
Canadian industry is the small size of the Canadian market is 
valid, it suggests that Canada would gain in efficiency from the 
greater access to large foreign markets that participation in 
freer trade arrangements would entail. In short, the situation 
of increasing international competition which has helped to give 
rise to demands for protection offers great opportunities to 
Canada, opportunities to which protectionism seeks to shut the 
door. This is not to say that Canada could avail herself of those 
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opportunities without strains of adjustment; but wise policy 
would seem to consist in taking measures to facilitate adjust- 
ment, rather than in attempting to prevent it. 

My third reason for believing that the advocacy of protec- 
tionist and Canadianization measures has not been in the Cana- 
dian national interest is that, by attributing the high unemploy- 
ment of the past few years to the absence of sufficient tariff 
protection and to American investment in Canada, the nation- 
alists have helped to divert attention from the fact that the 
depressed condition of the Canadian economy is to a substantial 
extent the result of the economic policies pursued by the Govern- 
ment and the Bank of Canada. In so doing, the nationalists 
have helped the authorities to evade a searching public discus- 
sion of those policies, which would have been a much more use- 
ful contribution to the growth of Canadian national independ- 
ence than the fostering of anti-American sentiment could 
ever be. 

I do not wish to elaborate the theory of economic policy in 
the Canadian economy, or to repeat the criticisms which emi- 
nent Canadian economists have made of the policy of the Gov- 
ernment and the speeches of the present Governor of the Bank 
of Canada. It is well known to all that the Governor would 
rather coin reproving phrases than print the money that would 
reduce unemployment to a tolerable level, and that on matters of 
economic principle Mr. Coyne has a habit of coming down tails. 
There is, perhaps, some scope for arguing seriously that it is 
desirable to prolong and intensify a severe recession in order to 
restrain an extremely mild upward movement of prices. But it 
is an almost incredible failure of leadership that while such 
a policy is being pursued, a Government which owns the central 
bank should seek to disclaim responsibility for monetary policy ; 
that the Governor of a Bank which commands as good economic 
advice as any central bank in the world should attempt to deny 
that the Bank could or should alleviate unemployment, using 
arguments which even the most generous-minded economists 
find hard to credit; and that, while basing his policy on the over- 
riding need to prevent inflation he should appear to endorse 
protectionist methods of raising employment which, if applied, 
would in all probability have a more inflationary effect than 
would monetary expansion. It is equally incredible that a 
country which had the intelligence to adopt a floating exchange 
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rate, and so free itself from the conflict between interna] and 
external balance which has long hobbled the policy of Britain 
and is now hampering that of the United States, should be 
floundering in worse straits than either of them, and instead 
of courageously using its freedom should be blaming its troubles 
on its less foresighted neighbour. Canada has had a golden 
opportunity to show her capacity for intelligent economic policy 
in the past few years, by using the freedom of her floating 
exchange rate to avoid the loss of economic impetus that has 
afflicted the United States; if she has instead chosen to fritter 
it away, it is Canadians who must bear the responsibility—and 
Canadian nationalism which has helped to disguise that fact 
from the Canadian people. 








Problems of Canadian Independence 


Peyton V. Lyon* 


branches, the Canadian Institute of International Af- 

fairs decided to discuss “Problems of Canadian Inde- 
pendence” at its 1961 annual conference. Why should well 
informed Canadians be so concerned about the autonomy of 
their nation? What do they regard as the threat? Are they blind 
to the facts of contemporary international existence which im- 
periously demand greater interdependence? On the economic 
front, the trend is to larger, more highly integrated blocs; mili- 
tarily, the possibility of independent defence vanished years ago; 
politically, the western Alliance may go under unless its mem- 
bers are prepared to pool more of their sovereignty in the com- 
mon cause; mere survival in the era of the super-bomb and 
super-state necessitates progress towards some form of world 
government. Are not Canadians concerned that their clamour 
for independence may add to that exaggerated concern about 
sovereignty which so bedevils international affairs? Do they 
not understand that by joining international organizations, inevi- 
tably at the cost of some autonomy, they may be adopting the 
only means to influence the big decisions which could determine 
their very survival as free men? What, in 1961, could be more 
anachronistic than the cry of “national independence’? 

The current Canadian obsession with autonomy is excessive; 
it is also, I shall argue, having unfortunate consequences upon 
our national policies. Nevertheless it would be unfair to suggest 
that all of the “independence-minded’’, or even most, are selfish 
or parochial. Many are fully aware of the necessity for the 
increasing interdependence of nations. Indeed, they reconcile 
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the apparent inconsistency of their posture with the proposition 
that only by preserving our national independence can we con- 
tribute to the creation of a sane, safe, interdependent world. 

Contemporary Canadian talk about independence takes into 
account one threat only—that of domination by, or absorption 
into, the United States of America. Our foreign and defence 
policies, many believe, are now dictated in Washington, as they 
once were in London. Our industry is drifting increasinly into 
American ownership and control. Culturally, Canadians are 
becoming even more difficult to distinguish from the North 
American mass. Perhaps we do have some influence in Wash- 
ington but, even if this is conceded, the independence-minded 
Canadian is convinced that we appear to the world as merely 
a dutiful satellite. This appearance, he feels, is not just humili- 
ating; it also detracts disastrously from our ability to lead the 
middle and smaller powers, to promote disarmament, and to 
help bridge the gap between the power blocs. The already 
tarnished Canadian image would be hopelessly compromised, it 
is held, if we accepted nuclear weapons. Better to break free 
of our contaminating alliances, especially with the Americans, 
and to augment our foreign aid programme with the money 
now spent on arms; if any military forces are retained, they 
should be put at the disposal of the United Nations, which ought 
to be the focal point of all our diplomacy. 

The preservation of our independence of the American 
colossus is thus regarded by many as the essential prerequisite 
to Canada’s playing the role of world citizen, if not world leader. 
This belief is not devoid of logic, provided its premises are 
sound. But are they? 

First, to what extent is our foreign policy dictated by Wash- 
ington? On many questions the two nations and governments 
in fact see eye to eye. It would be strange if they didn’t, since 
no two peoples are more alike or have more interests in common. 
Expression of agreement, therefore, need not imply subservience 
of Ottawa to Washington—or vice versa. 

When Canadian policy makers disagree with the Americans, 
they rarely hesitate to press their views in private, sometimes 
with success. The difficulty is to know when to ventilate such 
differences in public, or to take action independently of our 
allies. Canadians have a head start in Washington. It is 
easier for Canada to get a hearing there than for any other 
nation of comparable power. But our credit with the Americans, 
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and others, has its limits. We must be careful not to overdraw 
by raising too many issues, by squandering our credit on issues 
of minor consequence, or by speaking from a shaky brief. Above 
all, we must realize that public disputations, however gratifying 
to the Canadian ego, are costlier in credit and seldom as effective 
as private representations. Canadian decision makers must al- 
ways ask: Would the good to be accomplished by a public row 
suffice to offset the loss of our influence in Washington? Some- 
times the answer is “yes’”—as it was during the Canadian cam- 
paign to break the log jam on United Nations’ membership. 
Often it is “no”’—as may now be the case with respect to the 
recognition of Communist China. (However, it is by no means 
established that either the Canadian Government or public has 
made up its mind on this question; sometimes it is convenient 
to blame American pressure for what is really inability to agree 
among ourselves.) In any case, it scarcely derogates from our 
independence that we should often choose, in order to protect our 
influence in crucial matters, not to exercise the right to differ 
in public. Similar considerations, of course, arise in our relations 
with other countries, and their relations with one another. 

The exceptional dependence of Canada on the United States 
economy, however, would seem to add a unique element to this 
normal consideration. The ownership of much of our industry 
by Americans is galling in itself. Does it also give to the United 
States undue influence in Canadian politics, especially in the 
determination of foreign policy? Such fears, I believe, are 
generally exaggerated. United States investment has con- 
tributed to the development of our resources and our consequent 
ability to help other peoples; a weak, underdeveloped economy, 
on the other hand, would scarcely permit us to pursue independ- 
ent national policies. If United States controlled companies are 
less mindful of Canadian interests than native companies, and 
there is little evidence that they are, our sovereign parliament 
can take steps to force them to behave as we would wish. 
Through its investments, the United States business community 
has placed hostages on Canadian soil which could enable us to 
apply countervailing pressure on Washington; in the final 
analysis, should American dominance become intolerable, we 
could always expropriate. 

A more real vulnerability to pressure, and it has little to do 
with ownership, derives from the practically inescapable Can- 
adian reliance on the United States market. Tariffs, quotas 
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and embargoes on our exports could cause grave embarrassment 
since the American market is so much more vital to us than 
is ours to the United States. However, I know of only one oc- 
casion when the United States Government threatened economic 
reprisals if Canada refused to alter a feature of its foreign policy. 
This bluff was called, with impunity, and it seems unlikely that 
worries about American economic retaliation greatly affect our 
decisions in international politics. Moreover, our susceptibility 
to such pressure would be lessened if we established complete 
free trade between the two countries—the opposite course to 
that usually advocated by independence-minded Canadians. 

The emergence of large, integrated trading blocs in Europe 
and elsewhere might increase our dependence upon the American 
economy. If so, this could make advisable membership in a 
free trade area—although at least one confident voice at the 
conference held that Canada could survive comfortably as the 
“Outer One”. 

The current European experiments may throw light on the 
degree to which political and cultural autonomy is compatible 
with economic integration. The European Economic Community 
(E.E.C. or Common Market) is resulting in closer political col- 
laboration which may in time amount to federation; the 
European Free Trade Area (E.F.T.A.), on the contrary, has 
had no notable effect on the politics of its seven members. The 
vital element would seem to be the intention. The primary 
motivation for the E.E.C. was, and largely remains, political 
union, while the E.F.T.A. was formed of those West European 
nations who were resolved that unrestricted trade must not lead 
to a merger of political sovereignty. Is it a foregone conclusion 
that free trade between Canada and the United States would 
lead to political union, provided we were determined that it 
should not? 

The parallel is less helpful with respect to culture. French- 
men, Germans and Italians can pool their economics, and even 
their politics, without fearing that they will cease to be French- 
men, Germans and Italians. They are secure in their cultural 
identities. The English-speaking majority of Canadians can be 
hv no means so confident. We are not at all certain that we 
differ so decisively from our more numerous neighbours that 
our uniqueness could survive increasing fraternization. Can- 
adians talk anxiously of “independence” when we really mean 
“national identity’. We fear foreign dictation less than effort- 
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less, semi-conscious absorption into the American mass. At the 
same time, the features of American culture which most offend 
the Canadian intellectual, and give him his sense of superiority, 
may not be peculiar to Americans. They would seem instead to 
be the products of a highly industrialized mass culture for 
which the Canadian multitude has the same appetite as its 
American counterpart. Might not a cultural dike, even if 
effective, merely result in a Canadian community similar in 
taste to that of the United States but inferior in the quality of 
its media of mass communication and entertainment? 

Concern for the future of Canadian independence is cur- 
rently most acute in the area of defence policy. It has been 
accentuated by the failure of either the Government or the 
opposition to articulate a convincing rationale for our military 
activity, and also by the expectation that the NORAD agree- 
ment will soon lead to the presence of nuclear weapons on Can- 
adian soil. The anxiety would seem to be about appearances 
rather than reality. 

The necessity for the nuclear deterrent and joint defence 
has long been accepted by most Canadians; indeed they take 
considerable pride in having suggested NATO. It might have 
been preferable if NATO, rather than a new bilateral organiza- 
tion, had been entrusted with the air defence of North America. 
Nevertheless it is difficult to understand the strength of the 
aversion to NORAD. Of course it does not give Canada a voice 
equal to that of the United States in determining continental 
defence policy. Through it, however, Canadians gain some in- 
fluence in these matters, probably greater than our financial 
contribution would warrant and certainly greater than if we 
remained on the outside. If independence is thought to be the 
right to control one’s own destiny, it is hard to see how Canada’s 
independence could be enhanced by a withdrawal from either 
NATO or NORAD. Rather it would mean the abandonment of 
whatever influence we now possess over the most vital decisions 
having to do with Canada’s defence. 

But what about the precious Canadian image? Will not the 
NORAD connection fatally prejudice the appearance of Can- 
adian independence, and also our nuclear virginity? This seems 
improbable. We flatter ourselves when we assume that other 
countries are much interested in the defence arrangements 
which we have made with our continental neighbour. Among 
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our NATO partners there may be some envy of the separate deal 
we have managed to achieve for ourselves with the dominant 
member of the alliance. It is unlikely that other powers have 
even noticed or, if they have, that they think any more or less 
of us than they did already as a consequence of our membership 
in NATO. 

I hope Canada may avoid acceptance of nuclear weapons. 
Our best contribution, and NATO’s greatest present need, lies 
in the realm of conventional arms. However, there is little basis 
for the belief popular among Canadians that our image remains 
free of nuclear contamination. After all, we helped to build the 
first atom bomb (and earned thereby a seat among the mighty 
on successive disarmament commissions.) We have continued 
to be a far from reluctant supplier of uranium for the American 
and British stockpiles. We have given enthusiastic support to 
an alliance which for years has placed its primary reliance on the 
nuclear deterrent. Is not our present posture of nuclear abstin- 
ence pure hypocrisy? Would the Canadian image really suffer 
so much by acceptance of nuclear arms, especially if this took 
a form, as seems probable, which did not contribute to the pro- 
liferation of powers with the independent capacity to employ 
these weapons? 

Canadians have recently been disturbed to discover that 
there are limits to their acceptability as participants in United 
Nations’ police and observation teams. This does not, however, 
appear to be a consequence of our close association with the 
United States or of our defence policies. Rather these limits 
are set largely by our colour, about which we can do little, and 
our Western free enterprise type of society. This thought 
should be sobering to those Canadians who fondly imagine that 
Canada need only declare its independence of the Great Republic 
in order to be elected leader of the neutral nations. These 
countries are poor in many things, but not in self-appointed 
leadership. 

Indeed, it is unlikely that the uncommitted powers really 
wish Canada to emulate their posture. To the extent that they 
believe we are sympathetic to their views and interests, they 
tend to want us to preserve our privileged position at the seat 
of power in the Western world. Cut off from Washington, we 
could do far less to assist them. They are more interested in 
our good offices than our advice or leadership. 
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If we never differed publicly from the Americans, even in 
emphasis, we might in time be written off as a docile satellite. 
However, in the normal course of events there are always issues 
over which we are obliged to demonstrate our own independent 
judgment. There is no need to manufacture or exaggerate such 
issues; still less to withdraw from our alliance system. Out- 
side nations assume, quite rightly, that we express our views 
more vigorously behind the scenes in Washington. We have been 
admired, and valued as a friend, because of the canny way we 
have exploited our unique status in the free world’s capital. We 
may do some damage to the Canadian image by fostering close 
relations with the Americans; we should do a great deal more 
if we tried to break free of all connections with them. 

As well as being largely unwarranted, the Canadian obses- 
sion with independence is damaging our foreign policy. To 
explain why this is so it is necessary to consider briefly the 
role which Canada has been playing in world affairs. In part 
this remains that of the traditional middle man. This task is 
no longer particularly necessary with respect to Western Europe 
and America but is still significant, as noted above, in the rela- 
tions between the United States and the smaller and neutral 
powers. 

As is also generally recognized, the Canadian function is 
often to urge caution and common sense in the councils of the 
West. We have no monopoly of intelligence or virtue and our 
advice has on occasion proven wrong. Being less immediately 
involved than the major powers, however, and not bearing the 
primary burden of responsibility for Western security, Can- 
adians are usually able to view crisis with greater calmness. 
We are able to maintain a degree of detachment, to experiment 
more easily with new formulae and to regard the West as it 
might appear in neutral or even Communist eyes. Much of our 
information about the world is given to us by our major allies, 
but sometimes we are better able to appraise its significance. 

The most important Canadian function is the promotion of 
flexibility in Western policies. Alliances inevitably find it diffi- 
cult to agree on any but rigid, sterile compromises. When one 
considers the laborious process necessary to obtain the concur- 
rence of all the agencies of one government, especially the 
American, and then the agreement of fourteen others, including 
such diverse points of view as those of Macmillan, de Gaulle 
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and Adenauer, it is hardly surprising that NATO policies are 
often obsolete even before they are accepted, and bear little 
relation to the possibility of fruitful negotiation with the Soviet 
camp. There is an understandable tendency to cling to establish- 
ed positions and to resent the partner with the temerity to raise 
unsettling questions. Yet it is vital that there be a least one 
boatrocker in the alliance who is prepared to battle policy ob- 
solescence and rigidity. This task obviously calls for extra- 
ordinary tact, persistence, skill, and modesty. Canada could not 
begin to perform it if our basic commitment to the Western 
cause were in doubt, if we had failed to pay our membership 
dues in the form of an adequate contribution to the joint de- 
fence, or if we tried to duck our share in the unpopularity of 
NATO policies. 

The prevailing obsession with independence, however, is 
prejudicing Canada’s capacity to promote intelligent, up-to-date 
policies within the Western alliance. We do not want merely to 
be independent but to be recognized as such, and also to be 
applauded for bold initiative. This demand leads to posturing, 
which fools no one but ourselves—to steps designed to demon- 
strate our independence regardless of the cost in diplomatic 
credit among our friends. Recent leaks to the press by Can- 
adian leaders emphasized the bluntness with which (they say) 
they have belaboured the governments of our allies. Our friends 
sometimes deserve to be scolded but this unnecessary publicity 
hardly increases their receptivity to Canadian admonishments; 
nor does the fact that the knowledge and experience in foreign 
affairs of the self-appointed schoolmaster is markedly less than 
their own. 

The demand for a more independent foreign policy has been 
accentuated by an uneasy awareness that Canada’s diplomatic 
stock is in decline. In part this is because the world stage is 
becoming more crowded; traditional powers such as Japan, 
Germany and France, which were flat on their backs in 1945, 
have now recovered; new nations, such as India, Nigeria and 
Tunisia, are emerging from colonial status. Advances in weapons 
technology have also depressed Canada’s power in relation to 
other nations. We may never again be quite so significant as 
we were in the first post-war decade. 

Canadians are themselves accelerating, however, the decline 
in their country’s diplomatic effectiveness. They tend to forget 
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that the appropriate foreign policy for one foreign minister 
or government might prove disastrous if other men, with differ- 
ent talents, attempt to carry it out. It is no serious cause for 
complaint that a more representative Canadian has now replaced 
the experienced professional who for a time was our foreign 
minister. However, it is unfair, and also unwise, to expect the 
same brand of diplomacy. When one considers the qualifications 
of our present leaders, it should be apparent that the public 
pressure for greater independence and more Canadian initiative, 
all to be extravagantly publicised, can only exacerbate the very 
decline in our diplomatic effectiveness which the pressure seeks 
to cure. 

We should also be ill advised to demand Canadian member- 
ship in additional organizations, such as the O.A.S., unless ex- 
perts of adequate calibre are available to take on the extra 
burden. Our diplomatic service is good but, with its present 
numbers, there are limits to the tasks it can fulfill with credit 
to Canada. 

The independence-minded among Canadians are especially 
keen that steps be taken to enhance their nation’s image. Such 
measures are all to the good provided they do not reflect ad- 
versely on the images of our more signficant friends. The 
popular suggestion that Canada divert to economic aid part or 
all of its modest defence contribution would undoubtedly have 
this effect. It is not merely that a “holier than thou” attitude 
is costly in diplomatic credit in the capitals where it really counts. 
Pleasant as it is to have the uncommitted think well of Canada, 
it is imperative, if Western ideals are to prevail, that the peoples 
of the world trust and admire the United States. The West is 
bound to be judged primarily by the performance of its strong- 
est member. If we could help to improve the American image, 
perhaps even at the risk of some damage to our own, it would 
be to our long run advantage. We certainly do ourselves a dis- 
service when our statements and actions wantonly suggest that 
the United States is intransivent or aggressive. Little would 
discredit the American image more—and with it the image of 
the West—than shrill cries that the American bully is attempt- 
ing to stifle Canadian independence. Others would reason that 
if the Americans cannot get along with the Canadians, with 
whom they share so much, the prospects for satisfactory 
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relations between their countries and the United States would 
be slim indeed. 

The Americans, of course, bear some responsibilty for their 
own image. They could not expect to be intolerant, with im- 
punity, towards Canadian independence. Their record in this 
respect is not without sin, but the greatest offence which they 
give generally amounts to little more than a display of more 
ignorance about Canada than we consider acceptable. Like 
so many other immature nations, we prefer to be abused rather 
than ignored. 

As a rule Americans are remarkably tolerant of Canadian 
criticism. The apparent satisfaction with which many Can- 
adians viewed their embarrassment in Cuba, however, was 
noticed and has given rise to a modest but significant wave of 
anti-Canadian sentiment. This could lead to attitudes and de- 
cisions harmful to both countries. 

Ironically the anti-Americanism in this country, to which the 
anti-Canadianism in the United States is but a reaction, is 
already on the wane. Despite the Cuban fiasco, the Kennedy 
administration seems prepared to give the Western world the 
firm intelligent leadership for which we looked in vain to 
General Eisenhower. Canadians appear to be recovering their 
pride in close association with the United States. 

If this happens, our obsessive concern about independence 
might well be reduced to the proportions which the dangers— 
they are real enough—would warrant. A small nation living 
beside a giant can never take its independence or identity for 
granted. However, we may again come to recognize that the 
principal threat to Canadian autonomy and, indeed, to our in- 
tegrity as free men, does not come from across the forty-ninth 
parallel. We may learn to distinguish between the appearance 
and the reality of independence, and the extent to which we must 
be prepared to surrender national sovereignty and pride if we 
are to influence the decisions which could determine our very 
survival. We may also become more concerned about having 
something worth saying rather than clamouring for the right to 
be heard in the councils of the world; about promoting excellence 
rather than Canadianism for its own sake. 
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Scholarship and the Soviet Riddle* 


H. Gordon Skilling 


The baffling task of discerning the meaning of Russian history 
has long intrigued scholars, both native and foreign. For Soviet 
scholars Marxism provides a ready-made means of interpreting not 
only their own, but all, societies. For western scholars, the addition 
of Marxism to the centuries-old Russian traditions has simply com- 
pounded the intrinsic difficulty of coming to an understanding of this 
unfamiliar culture. Yet the comprehension of the Soviet Union takes 
on a note of urgency in view of the challenges it poses to the west at 
every point and in every sphere. The books under review document 
the fact that many specialists are seeking to comprehend Soviet 
society and culture, each in the light of a particular discipline and a 
personal viewpoint. It is equally clear that anything approaching a 
consensus on the nature of Soviet reality, or even on the best way 
to achieve an understanding of it, is very remote, to say the least. 
In the meantime, these studies suggest some of the many alternative 
ways of probing the mystery of this creative and powerful civilization. 

The volume edited by the historian, Cyril Black, The Transforma- 
tion of Russian Society, is the work of scholars from many fields, 
mainly sociology, history, and political science, but with individual 
representatives of economics, literature, psychology, philosophy and 
education. At a conference at Arden House in 1958, these specialists 
focussed on a single, complex problem: social change in Russia in the 
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century following the great reforms of 1861. To what extent, asks the 
editor, has the process of industrialization, or “modernization”, in Russia 
reflected universal tendencies, characteristic of all ‘‘modernizing” 
societies? To what extent did it reflect the distinctive features of the 
Russian tradition? To what extent have there been other contingent 
circumstances, such as the personality of a Stolypin or a Stalin, which 
influenced the course of development? The conclusions drawn by the 
editor in his excellent concluding chapter, that Russian history has 
been marked by all of these features (the universal, the Russian and 
the contingent), is not perhaps startling. Nonetheless his essay, a 
suggestive effort in comparative historical sociology, indicates the 
fruitful possibility of analyising Russia, not as a totally unique and 
unchanging national society, but as one sharing common features 
with other modernizing cultures, and as one possessing a wide range 
of choice in deciding on its future. 

Most of the papers included in this large volume, dealing with 
topics as diverse as education, the police, social classes, the church, 
scholarship, and the intelligentsia, do not, however, address themselves 
to the universal approach which the editor has set forth, apparently 
after the conference, in his conclusion. Indeed this path is taken 
only by the sociologists, such as Talcott Parsons, in his introductory 
chapter defining the principal characteristics of industrial societies; 
Alex Inkeles, in his discussion of the relations of revolution and social 
stratification; and Raymond Bauer, in his questions as to the relations 
of industrialization, totalitarianism, and the welfare state. Most of the 
contributors deal with a related problem of significance, i.e. the degree 
of continuity and change in Russia itself in this century of social 
evolution. For most of them, the crucial date is not 1861, or even 1928, 
suggested by Black as a later turning-point, marking the beginning 
of industrialization under Soviet auspices, but 1917, the year of revolu- 
tion. The focal point of the papers is the degree to which distinctive 
Russian national traditions survived, or were destroyed by, this revolu- 
tion, itself an interesting problem in comparative sociology, but set 
in the context of Russian national society, rather than the world as a 
whole. Hence this volume is a valuable addition to the proceedings of 
an earlier Arden House conference, published as Continuity and Change 
in Russian and Soviet Thought (Cambridge, 1955). Particularly not- 
able are the chapters by Brzezinski, on patterns of autocracy; by 
Hazard, on courts and the law; by Monas, on the police; by Fischer, on 
the intelligentsia; by Volin, on the Russian peasant; and by Bowman, 
on scholarship. Although these essays skirt the problem set forth by 
the editor, they offer much that is informative on the perplexing 
question as to the degree to which the Soviet Union is something new, 
or the old Russia in altered form. An additional dimension of com- 
parative analysis, the comparison of different phases of the Soviet 
period, which is hardly touched upon, might reveal still more about 
the changing and unchanging aspects of Russian society. 

Narrower in scope and in time-span is The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union by the political scientist, Leonard Schapiro, who modestly 
calls his work “a kind of biography” of the party. It is indeed a 
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full-scale history of the Marxist movement in Russia, beginning with 
the meeting in Minsk in 1898 of the nine persons who laid its founda- 
tion. One quarter of the volume deals with the pre-revolutionary 
evolution of Russian Marxism and its Bolshevist wing, on the assump- 
tion that the main features of the party were imprinted on it by Lenin 
at this time. The bulk of the book covers the era of Stalin, when, 
admittedly, his personality all but eclipsed the party itself. A 44-page 
epilogue, on the period since the death of Stalin, seeks to sift the 
“ephemeral” features imposed by him from the “permanent” aspects 
inherited from the past. 

The preface proclaims the author’s admirable intention to avoid 
“value judgments” and to stick to the “unvarnished facts”, in which, 
within the limits of human capabilities, he succeeds. By shunning 
theoretical interpretation, however, Schapiro misses the opportunity 
of using his excellent empirical study as a basis for conclusions con- 
cerning the nature of Soviet politics and of politics in general. Indeed 
even the exact role of the party is left unclear. The assumption that 
its character was largely determined by Lenin as early as 1902 sug- 
gests that more importance should be assigned to ideology than is 
elsewhere admitted by the author. On the other hand, the fact that 
Stalin’s rule led to the disappearance of the party indicates the im- 
portance of personality. However, some of its inherent features (notably 
its selective, mass composition; the importance of the apparatus; the 
centralization of this machine; and the primacy of party in the state) 
are said to have persisted under Stalin and to have continued under 
Khrushchev, who “unlike Stalin, governed through and with the party, 
and not as Stalin before him, over its head”. These remarks imply 
significant differences in the Soviet political system at different stages 
of history, and suggest that personality, rather than the Leninist con- 
cept of the party, was the determining influence. This is borne out by 
Schapiro’s comments on the future: “Everything will depend on the 
personalities of those who rule it from the top’. At the same time 
Schapiro criticizes unnamed scholars, especially in England (E. H. 
Carr? Isaac Deutscher?) who have written of Soviet history as “a 
process of evolution which was moulded by ineluctable and historical 
forces”. One wonders whether Schapiro does not minimize such forces, 
at least in his conclusion, although his analysis often points to the 
importance of objective factors in influencing the history of the party. 

Another historian, Robert V. Daniels, places much more emphasis 
on the role of ideas in The Conscience of the Revolution, a detailed 
study of the doctrinal diversity of Russian communism from its origin, 
and in particular of the various communist oppositions to the ruling 
party from 1917 to 1930. Daniels regards these differences as examples 
of the universal tendency of political movements to create “left’’ and 
“right” wings in terms of the degree of moderacy or radicalness of 
ends, and caution or boldness of moods. Within the Russian communist 
movement, there was the distinction between the “leftists”, character- 
ized by their “revolutionary idealism”, derived from Marxism, and the 
“Leninists”, distinguished by their ‘revolutionary pragmatism”, their 
recognition of the realities of politics. The leftists, in his view, were 
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much closer to original Marxism, and more western in outlook, whereas 
the Leninists were more Russian than Marxist. Another classification, 
cutting across the “left-right” division, was between the “hards” and 
“softs”, differing in the degree of force and persuasion, of democracy 
and dictatorship, to be used. 

This analysis suffers from certain weaknesses. For one thing, it 
is extremely difficult to classify communists accurately in these cat- 
egories, even supplemented with sub-categories. Lenin, for all his 
realism, was also a revolutionary doctrinaire, as illustrated by the 
anarchisin oi his State and Revolution. The leftists, too, were often 
“Leninist”, for example, in their unwillingness to fight against the 
party itself. Moreover the “hard-soft” dichotomy often overlapped the 
“left-right” division, producing many subtle shades of differentiation. 
Trotsky, for instance, was leftist in his belief in world revolution, but 
Leninist in supporting the seizure of power in 1917; he was “hard” in 
advocating the subordination of the trade unions to the state, but “‘soft” 
in urging democracy within the party. Moreover, “rightism” is a 
category of communist thinking that cannot always be subsumed 
under Daniels’ two main concepts. Crucial differences between Lenin 
and Stalin are also not covered by this classification. 

Nor is it easy to understand why Daniels labels the opposition “the 
conscience of the revolution”, as though their beliefs were somehow 
more authentic than those of Lenin and Stalin. The realities of Russia, 
and the necessities of power, as Lenin was realist enough to see, could 
not be overlooked if the revolution were to be successful. As Daniels 
often writes, the oppositionists were opposing “the march of history”; 
their revolutionary ideals were in large measure unattainable in Rus- 
sian circumstances. Moreover the “perversion of the ideals” of the 
revolution was due, not merely to Lenin’s realism, but also to deep 
historical forces, as Daniels himself writes, which combined to produce 
a bureaucratic and totalitarian state. Stalin was even more the per- 
sonal embodiment of these forces than Lenin. The ultimate consequence 
was not so much a betrayal of Marxism as a strange Leninist-Stalinist 
application of Marxism to Russian conditions, an amalgam which 
might not differ so greatly from that which an oppositionist such as 
Trotsky, in power, might have produced. This is not to argue that this 
final result was inevitable, but to suggest that the oppositions, of the 
many schools of Russian communism, were not the ones most likely 
to win out under Russian conditions. 

Daniels’ analysis is nonetheless important in directing our atten- 
tion to the fact that communism has never been “monolithic”, but 
“complex, dissentious and changeable”. Although the author is right 
in stating that opposition was destroyed by 1930, it is questionable 
whether, as he also says, there have been no direct survivals. The extra- 
ordinary fact is that, after Stalin’s death, differences again began to 
appear. The shades of Bukharin and of Trotsky, and even of Bernstein 
and Kautsky, are often present in current communist disputations. 
Even the revolutionary and humanist content of classical Marxism has 
returned to plague the power holders in Eastern Europe. Even though 
the new categories of “revisionist” and ‘‘dogmatist” are not always 
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related to earlier ones, and the issues are not identical, the usefulness 
of Daniels’ type of analysis for the study of contemporary communism 
is indisputable. 

In A Documentary History of Communism Daniels again gives the 
central place to communist doctrine and its “evolving use and rein- 
terpretation” by communists in many countries. Here are 700 pages 
of documents, ranging from writings by Lenin from as early as 1894, to 
a whole series of contemporary Asian statements, and including sections 
devoted to the Russian revolution, the controversies of the twenties, 
the Stalinist era, international communism before and after world war 
II, and the post-Stalin years. This collection, including not only the 
well-known exponents of communism, such as Trotsky and Bukharin 
as well as Lenin and Stalin, but such names as Luxemburg, Lukacs, 
Gomulka, Dijilas, Kolakowski, etc. bears convincing testimony to the 
diversity of Marxist thinking. Its chief merit is its all-embracing con- 
tent, including materials not easily to be found elsewhere in transla- 
tion. Its chief weakness is that the documents are given in excerpts 
only, and hence lose much of their value. It is also difficult to under- 
stand the omission of such important items as the Comintern resolu- 
tions of 1920 and the programme of 1928, or the speeches of Dimitrov 
on the popular front in 1935 or the proletarian dictatorship in 1948. 
Somewhat illogically, although Russian communism is_ interpreted 
as a result of the interaction of Marxism and Russian intellectual 
traditions, the original Marxist component of communist theory, i.e., 
the works of Marx and Engels, is omitted from the collection. 

In his useful introductory essay on “The Evolution of the Com- 
munist Mind”, the editor traces the developing functions of the doctrine 
from its origin as the ideology of a large part of the Russian revolu- 
tionary intelligentsia for justifying a revolution in Russia, to its present 
role as an “Eastern” creed justifying the use of despotic state power 
to achieve industrialization in backward countries, or as an ideology of 
“anti-Western westernization”. In this transition Leninism is depicted 
as the link between “the Western, international, post-industrial, an- 
archistic, proletarian revolution”, and “the Eastern, national, industrial- 
izing, totalitarian, middle-class-intellectual revolution”. The essay also 
discusses the use to which Stalin put theory to give doctrinal sanction 
to what he wanted to do anyway, to give revolutionary legitimacy to 
his régime, and to serve as a vehicle of party control. While it is 
hardly possible fully to accept Daniels’ views as to the total lack of 
correspondence between theory and practice, and the complete loss of 
long-term guiding significance of the ideology, the essay, and the 
documents themselves, clearly testify to the historical significance and 
influence of communist doctrine, whatever may be its intellectual valid- 
ity or its relationship to reality. The book also suggests the value of 
the comparative study of communism in its diverse forms, and the 
danger of neglecting the ideological component in any effort to achieve 
an understanding of the communist world. 

The least satisfying of these interpretations of Russia is Soviet 
Leaders and Mastery Over Man, by the psychologist Hadley Cantril, 
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prepared with the aid of research assistants knowing Russian. This slim 
book seeks to set forth how the Soviet leaders “perceive man” and 
how they seek to mould human behaviour and human thinking accord- 
ing to their desired pattern. In other words, it is a study of the explicit 
and implicit psychological assumptions of the Soviet “engineers of the 
soul” in their undertaking to inculcate a conscious and voluntary com- 
munist discipline among Soviet people, in short, to create the new 
“Soviet man”. Like other studies of the “operational code” of Soviet 
leaders, this one suffers from its dependence on quotations from Soviet 
sources, and from the assumption that these citations, drawn from 
many sources and from many periods, indicate an unchanging and 
homogeneous attitude characteristic of the leaders at all times and 
places, including the future. Even the examination of some of the 
“relaxations” since Stalin’s death does not seriously modify this 
premise of changelessness. Moreover, there seem to be two contra- 
dictory lines of thought running through the book—one, the view that 
the Soviet leaders are able to manipulate thinking and action; and two, 
that the goal of mental control is ultimately beyond reach, in view 
of human nature and the character of a modern industrial society. 
There is a similar ambivalence as to whether ideology in the Soviet 
Union is a ‘working and meaningful reality” (p. 137) or something 
accepted “without real conviction or enthusiasm” (p. 184). Even in his 
examination of the “troubles encountered” by Soviet leaders in their 
soul-engineering, the author bases his analysis on a few rather selective 
observations of western specialists and not on any evidence offered by 
psychology concerning the manipulability of the human soul. We are 
therefore left in the dark on the crucial question whether or not there 
is any likelihood of Soviet success in their programme of applied 
psychology. That it has not fully succeeded in every respect in the 
Soviet Union, or has failed utterly in Hungary, proves nothing as to 
whether “the captive mind” can be attained by Soviet methods, or by 
the much more total efforts at indoctrination practiced by the Chinese 
communists. 











No “Trahison des Cleres” in 


Central Afrieca* 


R. Cranford Pratt 


American scholarship in African political studies has tended in 
recent years to range more widely and to be of greater significance 
than the fewer contributions that have come from the United Kingdom. 
There have been important British studies of colonial policy and British 
anthropologists and historians have continued to make many major 
contributions within their own discipline. Some of these, especially 
those by British anthropologists, are of the greatest interest to political 
science. But there are remarkably few British studies of African 
nationalism, of the achievement of self government and of the politics 
of government of the independent African states. 


This makes all the more striking the appearance in 1960 of a sub- 
stantial number of excellent books on the government and politics of 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, all but one by British 
writers. These books are an indication of how deeply the problems of 
Central Africa and the search for the proper exercise of British influ- 
ence have touched the British conscience. Few of the books under 
review would have been written had the issues in Central Africa not 
been so prominent; several of them are clearly to be regarded prima- 
rily as contributions to the public discussion of the future of the 
Federation. None is a major academic contribution. They are, rather, 
general surveys either of modern Central Africa or of the historical 
development of Central Africa. Inevitably there is a great deal of 
duplication and overlap between them, especially in their accounts 
of the main events of the last 10 years. This is not to suggest that any 
of them has been superfluous. When an issue as important as British 
policy towards the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland is under 


*RACE AND POLITICS. Partnership in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
By Edward Clegg. 1960. (London: Toronto: Oxford University Press. x, 
280pp. $4.50). 

RACE AND NATIONALISM. The Struggle for Power in Rhodesia and Nyasaland. By 
Thomas M. Franck. Foreword by James Callaghan, M.P. 1960. (New York: 
Fordham University Press. Montreal: Palm Publishers. 369pp. $7.50). 

THE STORY OF THE RHODESIAS AND NYASALAND, By A. J. Hanna. 1960. (London: 
Faber and Faber. Toronto: British Book Service. 288pp. $5.00). 

YEAR OF DECISION. Rhodesia and Nyasaland in 1960. (By Philip Mason. 1960. 
Issued under the auspices of the Institute of Race Relations. (London: 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. xii, 282pp. $3.25). 

CENTRAL AFRICAN EMERGENCY. By Clyde Sanger. 1960. (London: Heinemann. 
Toronto: British Book Service. v, 343pp. $7.00). 

1 The more obvious exceptions to this are Thomas Hodgkin’s import- 
ant Nationalism in Colonial Africa (1958), and Mackenzie and 
and Robinson’s Five Elections in Africa (1960). 
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discussion it does no harm to have the background material inde- 
pendently assessed by a variety of authors. What is now needed are 
further works of original scholarship and basic research. 

The portrait of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
that emerges from these studies is consistent but depressing. It is 
a portrait of a federation whose introduction in 1953 was of dubious 
merit, whose development has been disappointingly illiberal and whose 
future is under serious question. The details are to be found in all 
these books. The historical background is best surveyed by A. J. 
Hanna; the events of recent years are treated most completely and 
with the greatest understanding by Philip Mason; the feel and the 
atmosphere of politics in Central Africa are brilliantly conveyed by 
Clyde Sanger. The authors offer as well a wide range of choice in 
their manner and method, in their degree of commitment, in their 
sympathies and loyalties. Clegg, a scientist by profession, is the most 
coldly analytical of all. What is in dispute in Central Africa in his 
judgment is whether Southern and Northern Rhodesia will be under 
white domination or African majority rule. He sees no basis for a 
middle way between these alternatives and he expecis the issue finally 
to be settled by force. Mason, in sharp contrast, is primarily concerned 
in Year of Decision with the basis for a middle way. Of all the books 
under review his is most clearly a piéce d’occasion. Mason may appear 
to some readers, as he does to this reviewer, as too anxious to justify 
and explain European prejudices,2 too cautious in his criticisms and too 
ready to read the best possible interpretation into European actions 
and statements. His book seems to have been aimed at two sets of 
readers—the liberal outsider whom he urges to view the position of 
the settlers with greater sympathy; and the settlers themselves, whom 
he seeks to convince, as one who has a real understanding of their 
feelings, that they must be prepared to concede much more to Africans 
than they yet accept. It is a fair summary of Mr. Mason’s position 
(and it is a fair and very defensible position) to say that he urges 
the British and the Africans to recognize the very great costs and 
risks of forcing the pace of change beyond the fastest pace acceptable 
to Europeans while at the same time he also urges the European 
settlers to accept much more radical changes. 

Clyde Sanger writes of the same period as Mason and makes 
policy recommendations quite similar to Mason’s. His coverage how- 
ever is less comprehensive and more personal. He is more committed 
in his sympathies to the African and is less apologetic for the European 
than Mason. His book has one outstanding advantage over all the 
others under review. Only there is the reader made sufficiently aware 
that politics in Central Africa is no longer a dialogue between Euro- 
peans about the exercise of power and responsibility over Africans. 
Africans are now in fact the major force determining the shape and 


2 For example, he goes out of his way to excuse the University Col- 
lege in Salisbury for its decision in 1959 to withdraw an offer of a 
research position to Dr. Bernard Chidzero when he married a 
Canadian girl. Dr. Chidzero was to be the first African member of 
staff. 
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character of politics in Central Africa. There is more about Africans 
in Sanger’s book, more about their frustration and sense of oppression, 
more about their leaders, their nationalist movements and_ their 
political ambitions than in any of the others. 

Mr. Hanna is a professional historian who has, in The Story of 
the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, written an able and popular short 
history of Central Africa. It is lucid, compact and literate. It is also 
in its own way, opinionated, for Hanna has not hesitated to pass 
judgment upon the men and the events of which he writes. These 
personal interjections are almost always shrewd, often pithy and occa- 
sionally witty. While they no doubt detract finally from the book’s 
appearance of objectivity, they do give the reader an awareness of 
the personality behind the book which makes it easier and more 
attractive to read. 

Professor Franck’s Race and Nationalism must be judged the least 
satisfactory of the books under review. Despite fulsome thanks to 
such unexpected people as Lord Beaverbrook, Madame Pandit and 
Mrs. Roosevelt, Professor Franck has written a shrill book, highly 
critical of the European but without an informing sympathy and 
unknowledgeable about the African. It has its good sections, noticeably 
those on the colour bar in the Army and on the operation of the 
courts. But this reviewer would not recommend Race and Nationalism 
to anyone who is not already well informed about Central Africa. 

The evidence and material that is available in these books allows 
us, I think, to see a little more clearly two interesting and specific 
aspects of the recent history of Central Africa about which there has 
been disagreement and debate. The first concerns the fluctuations in 
British policy from 1923 to 1960; the second, the political policies of the 
Governments of Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. 

It had been British policy since 1923 to refuse to transfer her 
trusteeship responsibilities in East and Central Africa to local govern- 
ments that were controlled by the settled European community.3 This 
policy was frequently reaffirmed in the years that followed its first 
declaration, most notably by the Joint Select Committee of the Houses 
of Parliament in 19314 but also as recently as April 1949 by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies.5 

The establishment of the Federation involved a major reversal of 
this policy. Africans were brought under the authority of a European 
controlled Federal Government. There were limits to this authority 
and an attempt was made to insert constitutional safeguards, but even 
so, as Lord Malvern (then Sir Godfrey Huggins) remarked: “The 
members of Parliament are giving up power over six million Africans 
to the new Federal Government.’ 


3 See Indians in Kenya. Cmd. 1922 (London, 1923). 

4 Joint Committee on Closer Union in Africa, Vol. I, Report H.C. 156 
(London 1931), p. 39. 

5 Mr. Arthur Creech-Jones. Quoted in A. J. Hanna, op. cit., p. 25. 

6 Quoted by Mason, op. cit., p. 42. 
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Several explanations for this shift in policy constantly reappear 
in the various accounts of the establishment of the Federation that 
are now available. In particular, reference is always made to a British 
desire to check a northward spread of South African apartheid think- 
ing, to their expectation of major economic advantages and to their 
hope of racial partnership. But from the evidence in these books, two 
other reasons appear to be of equal if not of greater importance in 
explaining the British decision in 1952 to move forward with the 
establishment of the Federation. 

The first of these was the situation in which Britain found her- 
self in Northern Rhodesia. Despite assertions that Britain would not 
transfer power to legislatures dominated by local Europeans, the 
Northern Rhodesian European leaders had, by 1948, won for themselves 
a great deal of influence within the Executive and Legislative Councils 
of Northern Rhodesia. Led by Sir Roy Welensky, in 1949 the local 
Europeans began to demand an elected European majority. They were 
determined to win full control in Northern Rhodesia and thus to be 
free of the possibility that the Colonial Office might attempt to concede 
an African majority in Northern Rhodesia. Although the total Euro- 
pean population was small (38,000 in 1949) it was economically impor- 
tant and the only powerfully organized body of local opinion. There 
were thus no counterbalancing demands coming from Africans. Only 
if the Colonial Office had had a very firm will to contain without 
concessions this European pressure could it have continued to maintain 
effective British control. 

It was just this firm will that was missing. At the same time 
as the election of the Conservative Government in 1951 there appeared 
a willingness to press forward with the Federation in order to con- 
solidate British influence in this economically important region of 
Africa. There is little doubt, that, first with Mr. Oliver Lyttleton (the 
late Lord Chandos), and then with Mr. Lennox-Boyd, as Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Britain in effect decided to back Lord Malvern, 
Sir Roy Welensky and the United Federal Party, and to abandon any 
suggestion that the goal of British policy in Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland was to advance these territories to democratic self-gov- 
ernment. 

From 1952 to 1959 Britain yielded to the Federal leaders on a 
number of crucial issues and further augmented their power. In 
1952-3 the Federation itself was pushed through in haste after the 
Labour Secretary of State, Mr. James Griffiths, had called a halt when 
he realized the force of African opposition to it. The Federation was 
established under a European dominated government and no under- 
taking was secured by the British Government about the franchise 
that was to be introduced. In 1957 Lennox Boyd signed an Agreement 
with Welensky which further limited the exercise of British responsi- 
bility. Then in 1958 when the Federal Electoral Act and the Constitu- 
tional Amendment Act were introduced, the British Government over- 
ruled the opinion of the African Affairs Board that these Acts involved 
the introduction of additional discriminatory measures against Africans. 
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In Northern Rhodesia, where in theory the franchise was solely the 
concern of the colonial and British governments, a franchise was 
introduced which in fact reflected the same underlying assumption of 
a continued white majority as did the Federal franchise. These exam- 
ples are but the most obvious illustrations of an undeniable trend in 
British policy from 1953 to 1959 towards a major and perhaps final 
abnegation of British responsibility at the 1960 Constitutional Con- 
ference. That this was a deliberate policy rather than an unwilling 
submission to unwanted pressures is borne out by the final change 
in British policy which has occurred since Prime Minister Macmillan’s 
Africa tour and Mr. Iain MacLeod’s appointment as Colonial Secretary. 
We have seen in the last 18 months the difference which a forceful 
British policy makes to the trend of events in Central Africa. 


The traditional view which the British like to project of their 
colonial administrators is that of stalwart fathers of their people, 
paternal no doubt, and firm, but also vigorous protectors, deeply com- 
mitted to the welfare of the Africans in their charge. There is much 
truth in this “Saunders of the River” portrait, as most people who have 
known British administrators will vouch. But in Central Africa two 
influences have greatly complicated the local exercise of British 
responsibilities. First the administrators have lived among and inevi- 
tably been partly influenced by European settlers whose views on 
African development tend to differ from those normally associated with 
British colonial administrators. This is not to suggest that the colonial 
governments were merely the indirect agents of the settlers. That 
certainly was not true. But still, gradually in the 1930’s, and 1940’s, the 
ability and the willingness of the Northern Rhodesian Government to 
resist European pressure slackened. By 1934 the Governor had gone 
out of his way to reinterpret the policy of the paramountcy of African 
interests to mean also “no less than that the interests of the non- 
native majority must not be subordinated to those of the native 
majority.”’7 The Government came to accept that the main develop- 
mental effort should go into the European sector.8 European elected 
members were conceded a majority in the Finance Committee of the 
Legislative Council and were brought into the Executive Council. Their 
influence and power were acknowledged in 1948 when the Governor 
undertook that he would not overrule a unanimous vote of the European 
unofficials. 

To this accumulation of concessions to the Europeans must be 
added a second factor that influenced administrative attitudes in 
Northern Rhodesia: the rise of African nationalism. The paternalism of 


7 Quoted in J. W. Davidson, The Northern Rhodesian Legislative 
Council (London, 1945), p. 72. 

8 From 1927-36 £1,543,865 was spent on capital development in the 
small railway strip and the copperbelt and only £421,762 on the 
whole of the rest of the country. Agricultural research was almost 
entirely in the European area. This incidentally at a time when 
total tax income from Africans was about the same as that collected 
from the European income and company taxes. See Gray, op. cit., 
pp. 182-3. 
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British colonial rule has nowhere easily adjusted to the rise of articu- 
late and powerful African nationalist movements. In almost every 
colony the Administration first attempted to contain African nation- 
alism. The demand for self government was thought to be extremely 
premature, the integrity of the nationalists and their ability to govern 
were doubted. Happily in most British territories the colonial govern- 
ment recognized in time that there was no alternative save mounting 
political repression to major rapid concessions to the nationalists once 
they had acquired widespread support. It was this realistic assess- 
ment of the situation, made in time, which explains the tranquillity and 
good relations during the last years of colonial rule in West Africa. 

3ut colonial governments in territories where there are European 
minorities, such as in Northern Rhodesia, have been much slower to 
accept the necessity of moving towards African self-rule. There are 
a variety of reasons for this. The transfer of power to Africans would 
upset many of the special privileges of the European minority and 
might in consequence lead to an exodus of Europeans that would be 
economically disastrous. Many administrators have accepted not only 
that the European contribution is of crucial economic importance but 
as well that European control in the foreseeable future is essential 
if this contribution is to continue.9 

Moreover, they were not only ill-disposed to African nationalism 
and fearful of the results but as well they thought they had a real 
alternative to it in a policy of partnership which in 1949 officially 
replaced the paramountcy of African interest as the guiding political 
policy. 

As envisaged by the Northern Rhodesian Government, partnership, 
politically, involved a high qualification franchise for which gradually 
an increasing number of Africans would qualify. In contrast to the 
normal statements that African self-government is the political objec- 
tive of British colonial policy compare the following statement of the 
Northern Rhodesian Government: 

In the political sphere Africans will be able to advance until ulti- 

mately [so long as representation on racial grounds remains] they 

have the same number of representatives as the Europeans in 
both the Legislative Council and the Executive Council when they 
are fit for this.1° 

The Government of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland seemed to 
accept that this policy of partnership and the Federation with which 
it was inextricably connected offered a real alternative to an advance 
towards African majority government. In consequence for far longer 
than had the governments of other colonial territories they held out 


9 The point was bluntly expressed by the Colonial Secretary, then Mr. 
Oliver Lyttelton: “If we gave them [Africans] equal representation 
in the Federal Parliament we should completely dry up the flow 
of overseas capital.” H. C. Deb., 18 June, 1951, col. 19261. 

10 Draft Statement on Partnership (Lusaka, 1952). 
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against any recognition of the need to accept an African elected 
majority.11 

This official hostility to African nationalism must be regarded as 
the root cause of the disturbances of February and March 1959. By then, 
African nationalists had begun to fear that Britain would not make 
significant constitutional changes in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
before the 1960 Conference but would make instead further major con- 
cessions to the European-controlled Federal Government.12 As their 
despair increased so too did the danger of violence. Britain had in 
other colonies many times faced growing nationalisms that could not 
longer be contained within existing constitutions. Normally she had 
the wisdom to concede in time. But in Central Africa concessions 
would have upset European control and would have threatened the 
existence of the Federation. The events of February and March 1959 
reveal the only real alternative to these concessions, the attempt to 
suppress the forces of African nationalism. This policy of repression 
has of course now been reversed and the newly found foresight of 
present British policy must be praised. But, in the words of A. J. 
Hanna, “if the assurance given by Mr. Macmillan in 1959 had been 
given by Mr. Attlee in 1951 or Sir Winston Churchill in 1952 the bitter- 
ness and strife of the intervening years might have been avoided.’’13 


11 The abyss which the colonial governments had entered in their 
efforts to break African nationalism is sadly illustrated by a circular 
dated May 6th, 1959: “Do you know of any member of Congress 
living near you who has not been arrested? ... Tell the District 
Commissioner or your nearest government officer the names of any 
Congress members who you know has not yet been arrested... 
If you prefer to remain anonymous send an unsigned letter to your 
District Commissioner or police officer. There is no need to put a 
stamp on the letter’. Quoted in Sanger, op. cit., p. 279. 

12 A. J. Hanna’s judgment is worth quoting: “It is idle to blame the 
Africans for reacting so violently. Had they accepted federation 
with quiet resignation they would almost certainly have been the 
last of Colonial Office control in 1960 and a predominately white 
electorate would have been given full legal competance to preserve 
its oligarchical rule for all time if it so desired”. Hanna, op. cit., p. 
266. 

13 [bid., p. 278. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL ANTHROPOLOGY AND PracTicaL Po.rtics. A Prelude to 
War or to Just Law. By F. S. C. Northrop. 1960. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. Galt, Ontario: Brett-Macmillan Ltd. x, 384pp. $6.50.). 


Professor Northrop has written a number of extremely ambitious 
and difficult books dealing with the broad subject of international 
relations. This is another one of the same kind. 

The ambition in this case—if I understand the author—is to show 
how ideological differences between nations may be resolved, and 
hence how wars may be avoided, and the rule of international law 
established. The use of his methods, which he calls “Philosophical 
Anthropology”, has also several incidental advantages: they show 
“Freedom’s Way to Modernize an Old Society” (i.e., how under-developed 
countries may achieve democracy and plenty), the correct principles 
to guide the Supreme Court in the U.S., and so forth. Possibly the 
most astounding claims of all are that his methods can resolve differ- 
ences between any political or moral philosophies, showing which are 
right and which are wrong Q.E.D. 

It is very hard to take all these claims seriously, while the 
obscurity and frequent looseness of language—to say nothing of the 
unshaken confidence of tone—do not help to put the reader in a more 
receptive mood. As to the obscurity, here is a sample (given in 
answer to the question, What is a Nation?): 


“Stated as briefly as possible, a “nation” is any group of con- 
crete, particular human beings who possess in the hierarchically 
ordered neural nets of their brains a similar set of elementary 
trapped impulses (which are the physiological epistemic correlates 
of consciously or unconsciously memorized elementary ideas and 
postuletes) for firing or inhibiting their motor neurons and thereby 
mechanically causing a similar cognitive behavioristic living law 
response to any given stimulus.” (p. T7) 


(I think this means that a nation is a group of people who think 
alike and act alike, or who have what we call the same “culture”. 
This may do perhaps as a very rough definition of a nation.) 

As to the looseness of language, the author uses some words— 
“medieval”, for instance—with such wide meanings that they are 
almost meaningless. One is not reassured by the precision of exercises 
in symbolic logic (p. 333). And what is one to make of phrases like 
“the Hobbesian theory of democracy”? (p. 308). 

The test however is when the author applies his theory, as he 
purports to do in later chapters on Uruguay, U.S. foreign policy, 
Ceylon, the Soviet Union, China, etc. One freely admits that there are 
many shrewd, even wise things said, and sometimes said eloquently and 
well; for example, on the need to understand foreign countries in 
order to work effectively with them. There are also some sharp judg- 
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ments of very debatable justness; for instance, on the political theory 
of George Kennan or of the Founding Fathers of the U.S. In both 
sorts of cases, one may seriously doubt that the analyses and pre- 
scriptions derive from the author’s theory, and still more that they 
confirm it. 

All in all, this is a learned, stimulating, hope-raising, but repetitive, 
opinionated and frustrating sort of book: to be taken with caution, and 
not at bed-time when the mind is flagging. 


University of Western Ontario H. B. Mayo 


For WANT OF A Natt. The Failure of the League of Nations in 
Ethiopa. By Hugh R. Wilson, Jr. 1959. (New York: Vantage Press. 


96 pp. $2.75). 


This little book by Hugh R. Wilson, Jr. is dedicated to the memory 
of his father, Hugh R. Wilson, Sr., career diplomat, United States 
Minister to Switzerland and observer at the League of Nations from 
1927 to 1937. It may be taken as a supplement to the latter’s Diplomat 
between Wars (New York, 1941). 

In Part I the author gives briefly the factual background for 
Part II which consists of his father’s most important letters to Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull during the Ethiopian crisis of 1935-6, besides 
memoranda on conversations, held during the League’s faltering 
retreat from sanctions, with such key diplomats as Aloisi, Eden, 
Titulesco, Massigli, Madariaga and Strang. 

Though containing no startling revelations, these documents still 
make interesting reading for serious students of League history. Mr. 
Wilson’s frank despatches reveal a sympathetic understanding of all 
sides and all players (including Laval, Hoare and Aloisi) in that tense 
and finally tragic game centered in Geneva. (For example, he remarks 
approvingly that Laval was a “rare figure in France” in that he 
appreciated “the necessity of the safety-valve’, Article 19 of the 
Covenant.) 

The Minister’s official attitudes were correctly neutral, but his 
confidential letters show him earnestly desirous of the League’s 
triumph, for the good of the world, including the United States. As 
the sanctionist drive gained momentum, he assures Hull that “Old 
fashioned neutrality, when an aggressor has been declared by the 
League ... is as dead as mutton’, but he warns him to make sure 
there are no “secret agreements” this time. 

Repeatedly Wilson emphasizes the prevailing European view that 
sanctions against Mussolini are merely a dress rehearsal for sanctions 
against Hitler. 

After the “Hoare-Laval episode”, he comments thoughtfully on the 
infinitely complex causes of the sad collapse of sanctions, and concludes 
that the basic Article 16 is owt. Sanctions, to succeed, must be “im- 
mediate and efficacious: acts of war’; but “the nations of Europe will 
never accept unanimously the application of acts of war against an 


aggressor”. 
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Although a loyal friend of the League, Hugh Wilson later opined 
that, in view of its heterogeneous population, the United States had 
best remain outside: otherwise there would be “a minor European 
war within our own territory over every squabble in Europe”. This 
prediction was published in 1941. How strange it would have sounded 
after 1945! 


Vancouver S. Mack EASTMAN 


INDONESIAN INDEPENDENCE AND THE UNITED NaTIONS. By Alastair M. 
Taylor. 1960. (Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press. 
Toronto: Thomas Allen. 503 pp. $8.25). 


This is the record of the United Nations concern with the birth 
of Indonesia, 1947-1949, by a Canadian scholar who was an eye-witness 
to part of the story as a member of the United Nations Commission 
for Indonesia and who has supplemented his experience with a thorough 
and conscientious study of all available records and by interviewing 
many of the participants. The result is not only an admirably precise, 
lucid, and accurate account of important events in the history of Asia 
but also an indispensable text book for anyone interested in the 
mediatory functions of the United Nations. 


The student of the United Nations will be stimulated by this 
account of how its members groped their way resourcefully to various 
kinds of good offices, truce enforcement and mediatory machinery. 
Here was the genesis of methods and concepts of United Nations 
activity which have proved in the Middle East, Africa and elsewhere its 
worthiest contribution to international order. After his extensive 
chronological account of events in Indonesia, the Hague, and Lake 
Success, Mr. Taylor makes some interesting observations on United 
Nations activities which are highly relevant to present day situations 
in the Congo, Laos, and Vietnam. Anyone who has been involved in 
the tight-rope operations of an international mediatory exercise, balanc- 
ing delicately legalistic and political factors, will recognize the acumen 
of Mr. Taylor’s observation on the function of the mediatory agent 
in that precarious period of transition when the authority of the parties 
to the dispute and of the United Nations itself is almost inevitably 
unsure: 

“In order that the transition period may materialize and func- 
tion successfully, the parties have to effect a compromise between 
their respective de jure and de facto positions. It is at this juncture 
that the mediatory agent can perform a supremely useful function 
by keeping the political and juridical factors in equilibrium, and 
by using its powers and influence to prevent either party from 
rigidly insisting upon full and literal implementation of its rights 
or claims”. 

Mr. Taylor is not carried away by enthusiasm for his subject into 
making extravagant claims. He asks himself soberly whether the 
United Nations did as an organization deserve credit for what was 
accomplished or whether the credit should go to those of its members 
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who accomplished most of the good work in the field. He concludes, 
with justification, that “the Organization was able to perform what 
the powers that brought it into existence would not have achieved 
either singly or in disparate groups”. In reviewing the long history 
of the efforts of the Security Council and the Good Offices Committee 
to promote agreements at successive stages between the Dutch and 
the Nationalists, one is tempted to dismiss it all as an exercise in 
futility. And yet negotiation, even futile negotiation, is often essential 
to keep hostile parties from resort to desperate measures while they 
estimate the forces at work and sober up for a settlement. The 
Renville Agreements, as the author notes, were at least a means of 
preventing the basic issues from being resolved unilaterally. 

This is, nevertheless, a sad story of opportunities missed. Now 
that we know so much more about the force of nationalism, it seems 
incredible that the Dutch could have been so stubbornly short-sighted. 
They persisted in the illusion, common to the most benevolent of 
colonial powers, that the Nationalists represented only a minority 
of dissidents and the majority would rally to Dutch authority if given a 
chance. Only this blindness to reality could explain their illusion that 
a fruitful partnership between the Netherlands and Indonesia could 
be attained by a process of forcing the Indonesians in every turn to 
bend to their legalistic insistence on Dutch rights. Thus they were 
led to the ultimate folly of rudely breaking the truce and launching 
the second police action in December, 1948. This brought on them the 
fury even of their allies, and it is disconcerting to recall that the 
United States representative accused them in the Security Council 
of behaviour of a kind of which the Communists are now accused in 
Laos. Mr. Taylor’s evidence certainly seems to prove that they 
deliberately procrastinated in their negotiations in order to strengthen 
their military position. It is nevertheless good to read Mr. Taylor’s 
tribute to Hermann Van Royen, at that time Netherlands Ambassador 
to Canada, who won the admiration of all members of the Security 
Council for his courtesy and dignity in a humiliating situation. 

The roles of Australia and Canada are interesting in perspective. 
The Australian decision to support the Indonesians fully displayed a 
far-sightedness and imagination all too rare among the white races, 
and the energy and skill which the Australians put into the mediatory 
exercises was altogether admirable. It makes one regret that the sub- 
sequent preference of Australian governments for standing up to be 
counted has made their valuable services unacceptable in later con- 
ciliatory exercises. Canada became a member of the Security Council 
in the later stages of the dispute and played a less important but 
nevertheless useful and complementary role. General McNaughton took 
advantage of the fact that Canada had committed itself to neither side 
to take the lead in negotiations in the final stages. One would have 
wished that Mr. Taylor had paid more attention to the Canadian 
contribution, but as it was pursued behind the scenes, the record is 
available only in diplomatic files to which Mr. Taylor did not have 


access. 
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The combination of thorough research and a grasp of the realities 
of international politics makes this one of the very best books yet 
written about the United Nations. 


Toronto JOHN HOLMES 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE PEACEFUL UNIFICATION OF Korea. The 
Politics of Field Operation, 1947-1950. By Leon Gordenker. 1959. 
(The Hague: Martinus Nijoff. xiii, 306pp. 18.75 guilders). 


The sudden North Korean attack across the 38th parallel on 
June 25, 1950 and its tragic consequences for the still-divided peninsula 
have obscured the antecedents of a Cold War-turned-hot which for a 
time threatened to explode into World War III. Since knowledge of 
those antecedents is essential in order to assess the conflicting inter- 
pretations of the genesis of the Korean War, we are indebted to Pro- 
fessor Gordenker for his detailed account of how the United Nations 
laboured for three years in obscurity to bring about the peaceful 
unification of an artificially sundered land—and why it failed. Three 
commissions operated under a General Assembly mandate “to travel, 
observe and consult throughout Korea.” Yet from the outset—because 
of intractable Soviet opposition—their activities were restricted to 
the southern portion of the peninsula. The first commission observed 
the election of 1948 which led to the creation of the Republic of Korea 
and its recognition by the General Assembly—or rather by the non- 
Soviet majority—as “the only such Government in Korea.” The second 
commission had to contend with the prickly régime of American- 
supported Syngman Rhee who wanted little consultation with—still 
less advice from—the United Nations field machinery. The third 
body in turn suffered from progressively diminished prestige, but it 
was able to record the attack from the north that forced the United 
Nations to take up arms to repel aggression. 

Dr. Gordenker has based his authoritative study upon both his 
personal experiences in Korea as a member of the United Nations 
Secretariat and his access to official documents. As he points out, the 
Organization had only “a facilitative role, not the power of absolute 
decision, in unification” (p. 213). Indeed, its field machinery was 
assigned an impossible task, since unification could only have been 
brought about by agreement between the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
—and had they sought to achieve this end, there would have been no 
need for any field machinery. On the face of things, this was an 
exercise in futility. Hence it is proper to ask: what, if anything, did 
the field organs accomplish, and what lessons can be drawn from this 
phase of the United Nations’ experience in Korea? 

The original commission performed a useful technical service in 
the manner in which it observed the 1948 election. Dr. Gordenker 
demonstrates that the field machinery was regarded seriously before 
the Republic of Korea came into being, only to be denigrated sub- 
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sequently by the new prerogative-conscious sovereign government. 
Here the Korean example underscores the experience of United Nations 
machinery in Indonesia and elsewhere, that when dealing with emerg- 
ing States, the Organization can expect to be politically effective only 
prior to the attainment of full national independence. But this in turn 
raises the related issue of the powers to be given field machinery in 
order to take affirmative action during such malleable, yet 
critical, formative periods. In the Korean case, Moscow opposed 
the establishment of machinery in any form, while Washington wanted 
only “good offices” which, to be effective, required a request for their 
use by all parties concerned. As a result, the field machinery could 
act only when its mandate coincided with the policies of the United 
States as occupying power. The commissions’ essentially passive 
political role was matched by the fact that they had “no economic aid, 
technical assistance or other material benefits to offer’ (p. 248). In 
Korea, as in other instances, evidence can be adduced to show the 
need for the United Nations to couple its political offices with economic 
assistance so as to enable a new nation to embark on the troubled 
ocean of sovereignty with at least some assurance of seaworthiness. 
Had such aid been provided in Korea, the commissions’ prestige in 
the political sphere itself would have been greatly enhanced. 

Nevertheless, the field machinery did perform one useful function, 
that of observation. Thus it made on-the-spot assessments of the situa- 
tion both in election campaigns and on the border. But as the author 
makes clear, the commissions were not able to carry out a really 
adequate job of observing. Had they been empowered and equipped to 
organize a proper system of military observation, for example, the 
North Korean build-up—followed by an almost completely successful 
surprise attack in June 1950—might well have been detected earlier and 
its significance assessed more accurately, with consequences that in 
turn could have gone far to alter the course of events. 

The United Nations has now engaged in field operations in such 
widely scattered trouble-spots as Korea, Indonesia, Kashmir, Gaza, the 
Greek border, and the Congo. As a result of case-studies such as 
Dr. Gordenker’s, the next logical step should be to compile a balance 
of strengths and weaknesses in the Organization’s handling of field 
operations, from which in turn useful conclusions could be drawn 
One of these would seem to be the necessity of recognizing the inter- 
relationship of political, military, and economic factors and, con- 
sequently, of providing the field machinery with initiative powers in 
all three categories. Meanwhile, by his objective analysis of a hitherto 
neglected phase of the United Nations’ involvement in the Korean 
tragedy, Dr. Gordenker has done his full share in laying the founda- 
tions for a comparative study of the Organization’s operations, prob- 
lems, and potential in the field--a sphere of expanding significance 
in today’s world. 


Queen’s University ALASTAIR M. TAYLOR 
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DEFENCE BY COMMITTEE. The British Committee on Imperial Defence, 
1885-1959. By Franklyn Arthur Johnson. 1960. (New York: 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. vii, 416pp. $7.50). 


Before the publication of this book, the Committee of Imperial 
Defence was known best through an article and a small volume 
published by Lord Hankey. Hankey’s long service as secretary of the 
C.I.D. made these invaluable; but the time for a full length study was 
long overdue. One chief obstacle was the lack of published records. 
The British fifty-year moratorium on the publication of official docu- 
ments, the tradition of cabinet secrecy, and the fact that defence is an 
area in which security is imperative, have combined to make the pro- 
duction of a scholarly work in this field difficult. Professor Johnson, 
now President of Jacksonville University, decided that it was proper 
to do the best he could with such materials as are available, and this 
decision was sound. We should certainly not wait for all the public 
archives to be open before the scholar moves in. Such a policy would 
leave us at the mercy of autobiographical studies by the chief actors 
in the drama of recent history which would, in some cases, be extremely 
dangerous to the discovery of truth and to a reliable understanding of 
current problems. 

Complaining bitterly about the British fifty-year rule, President 
Johnson has been forced back largely upon the use of parliamentary 
debates and on conversations with Lord Hankey and other members of 
the C.I.D. secretariat. Five letters from Lord Hankey furnished him 
with twelve references; and five conversations with him, with thirty 
more. These deal almost exclusively with organization and procedure. 
This book accepts, with as good grace as can be mustered, the impos- 
sibility of discussing the actual work of the Committee before the 
records are opened. If President Johnson thought of attempting to find 
documentary material in the private papers of such leading members 
of the Committee as Lord Asquith, whose documents have been used 
by other scholars, he does not mention the fact. He was also unfortu- 
nate in that Prime Minister Macmillan announced only in 1959 (after 
he had completed his research) that the rule that public documents 
would be available for historians after 50 years would apply also to 
cabinet records. The only documents to which this announcement could 
now apply (since the cabinet kept no records until a little over forty 
vears ago) would be the records of the Committee of Imperial Defence. 
President Johnson might, therefore, have had access to the records of 
the first years of the C.I.D. had he done his research a few years later. 

The chief contribution of this book is the elaboration of Hankey’s 
outline of the origin and development of the C.I.D. in which he showed 
that the calamitous failure of Britain’s defence organization in the 
Boer War led to the creation of an institution that largely overcame 
the lack of British defence planning on a global scale and (though 
not as completely) the failure of British sailors and soldiers to co-oper- 
ate. The secret was that the C.I.D. was advisory only, and therefore 
it did not tread upon Cabinet, or War Office, or Admiralty toes; 
and that its membership was flexible and always at the summons of 
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the Prime Minister, who was ultimately responsible. In this body, 
politicians and professionals met on equal terms. The creation of a 
permanent secretariat (which the Cabinet lacked to its great dis- 
advantage), and the fortunate discovery of a Hankey, contributed 
to the success of an institution which ensured that Britain was as 
prepared for the war with Germany in 1914 as she had ever been 
for any great war in her history. In elaborating the details of this 
story, President Johnson’s volume is valuable and instructive. 

Where this book is disappointing is in his treatment of the impor- 
tance of the C.I.D. in the history of Commonwealth development. It 
presents the thesis that the C.I.D., by 1911-12, had developed as Balfour 
originally suggested in 1904 to become “Imperial” in the sense that it 
included Dominion representation and dealt with Dominion problems. 
It goes on to say that realisation of the dangers implicit in German 
policy had overcome the local nationalism of the Dominions; that the 
C.I.D. then replaced the Imperial Conference as the chief forum for 
the discussion of Imperial defence. This development led, during the 
war, to the Imperial War Cabinet; but further development in the 
direction of an effective central imperial council for defence, which 
President Johnson assumes to have been both possible and desirable, 
was checked by the self-confidence generated by the great efforts made 
by the young nations in the war. At Chanak, Canada called a halt. 

Even without the use of official records, there is already enough 
evidence available, some of it actually in this book, to show that this 
interpretation of the importance of the C.I.D. in Commonwealth history 
is completely mistaken. Insofar as Dominion representation and the 
discussion of Dominion problems were concerned, despite the policies of 
Seddon of New Zealand, Borden of Canada, and Bruce of Australia, 
the C.I.D. never really became an “Imperial” institution. And the 
imperialism of those Dominion statesmen was always directed towards 
the obtaining of a say in British foreign policy which the British 
would have been unlikely to grant. The British continued for a long 
time to hope the C.I.D. would become “Imperial”; but by 1949 British 
politicians finally accepted the reality of the situation and dropped 
that misleading word from its title. 

President Johnson is similarly mistaken in his references to the 
Imperial General Staff. Careful reading of the correspondence relating 
to the Imperial Defence Conference of 1909 and of the minutes and 
papers of the Imperial Conference of 1911 shows that, whatever Asquith 
said, British soldiers wanted to create an empire-wide Imperial General 
Staff with sections in the dominion over which the British C.I.G.S. 
would, in practice, exercise effective control. A General Staff of the 
British kind is not, of course, a command structure but only an institu- 
tion for planning. This design, therefore, seemed possible of acceptance 
by the Dominions. Sections of the Imperial General Staff actually 
appeared temporarily in Australia and New Zealand. 

But the British scheme was quietly ignored in Canada, even by 
the imperialist Borden. Eventually all the Dominions developed their 
own General Staffs which they permitted, on certain conditions, to 
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communicate with the so-called “Imperial” General Staff whose title 
could now only refer to its relations with the dependent colonies and 
India. The anachronistic title “Chief of the Imperial General Staff” 
remains today, however, as a result of the conservatism, and the 
capacity for self-delusion, of the British military mind. There was 
never a system of “Imperial Defence” involving the dominions. What 
grew up was a limited degree of Commonwealth co-operation in peace- 
time planning for defence which, in two wars, proved to be extra- 
ordinarily successful. 

This mistaken use of the word “Imperial” by the British has too 
long clouded the story of British and Commonwealth defence. The 
centralizing aspirations of British imperialists, far from aiding the 
growth of a harmonisgus Commonwealth, made any form of continued 
association difficult, much in the same way as later imperialists nearly 
drove India to secede in hatred. The seriousness of this misuse of 
“imperial” is illustrated by this book in which a foreign scholar of 
perspicacity and repute is misled by what is merely British wishful 
thinking. 


Royal Military College RICHARD A. PRESTON 


THE ULTIMATE DECISION. The President as Commander in Chief. 
Edited with an introduction by Ernest R. May. 1960. (New York: 
George Braziller. Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. xvii, 290pp. 
$7.00). 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE. Edited by Don K. Price, Columbia University. 
1960. [New York: Prentice-Hall. ix, 200pp. $3.50 (cloth); $1.95 
(paper) ]. 


THE PoLicy MACHINE. The Department of State and American Foreign 
Policy. By Robert Ellsworth Elder. 1960. (Syracuse: Syracuse 
University Press. Toronto: Burns & MacEachern. xi, 238pp. $4.50). 


Not so very long ago, Americans were chiefly interested in foreign 
countries, except in Western Europe, as places to send “missionaries 
of either the religious or technical variety”. Such is the comment of 
Mr. Don Price, who edits one of the volumes under review. Elsewhere, 
Mr. Dean Acheson defines American foreign policy as “the whole of 
national policy looked at from the point of view of the exigencies 
created by ‘the vast external realm’ beyond our doors”. It is no wonder 
then that in 1960 a number of studies appeared of American adminis- 
tration, designed either to look at the past record for warning or 
enlightenment, or to advocate or examine reforms in present proce- 
dures. It is with three such monographs that this review is concerned. 

The Ultimate Decision describes why the American Constitution 
is content to say briefly that the President shall be Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States and analyses the 
performance of nine war-time presidents from Madison to Eisenhower. 
The editor is Professor May of Harvard, who has secured five col- 
leagues, including one from the University of Manchester, Professor 
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Cunliffe, to help him in his task. They have done their work with 
clarity and precision. As they demonstrate, each president had to 
make decisions on priorities for the theatre of war and upon command. 
Each commanded forces that in almost every instance were badly un- 
prepared. Each president made a distinct contribution. “Polk”, says 
Professor Leonard White, “proved that a president could run a war’. 
Slowly and painfully, Lincoln established a modern command system. 
It was McKinley’s achievement to conduct “America’s first limited 
offensive war’. While Wilson firmly believed that the President “should 
control but not command”, his one-time subordinate, Franklin Roose- 
velt, was resolved “to exercise to the full the powers as commander 
in chief”. In dealing with President Truman, Wilber W. Hoare, an 
historian in the Department of Defense, writes an excellent descrip- 
tion of the Truman-MacArthur imbroglio. Professor May, the most 
polished writer of the group, tentatively suggests that the man with 
far the most military experience, President Eisenhower, may have 
lacked “...the background, the zest for work, and the capacity to 
make order out of disorder which were characteristic of the great 
commanders in chief”. He has no patience with those who believe 
the presidency should be separated from the command-in-chief. The 
supreme issue is “... whether the nation can stand to have any man 
except one, the president and commander in chief, determine what 
its fate shall be’. 

As a background for the eighteenth meeting of the American 
Assembly, a group of leading Americans, Don K. Price edited a sympo- 
sium, The Secretary of State, by six experts who have served their 
country well in the past. The number includes a former Secretary 
of State, Dean Acheson, who contributes a superb essay on the rela- 
tionship of the President and the Secretary of State, and other distin- 
guished figures such as Messrs. Bowie, Dickey, Elliott, Nitze and 
Wriston. Methodically and with a wealth of illustrations based upon 
personal experience they describe the development and co-ordination 
of policy and its execution, the management of the Department, the 
relations of the Secretary of State with the President, Congress and 
the public. The essays are markedly free from complacency and are 
frank without being indiscreet. Mr. Price sums up their conclusions in 
a final sentence reminiscent of Canning: “We will have to find ways 
to help the Secretary of State to make his role effective as the principal 
agent of the President and a leader of national opinion, if we are 
to call a free world into existence to redress the balance of the 
cold war’. 

The third volume, The Policy Machine, was written by a political 
scientist, Professor Elder of Colgate University, who must have become 
a familiar figure in bureaucratic circles because of his frequent visits 
to Washington and his interrogation of leading officials. His descriptive 
volume doubtless deserves the adjective “unique”, applied to it by the 
publisher, but is less valuable than the blurb claims. The fault is not in 
the author’s industry, erudition or enthusiasm. It arises from a 
determination to be sprightly and contemporary in idiom at all costs. 
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Such sentences as “Consultation with Department operating officers 
is a two-way selling device, but the Staff’s developing relationship 
with the NSC complex has given it some leverage in dealing with the 
operating level’, are lamentably frequent. Not content with heading 
the chapter on the Country Desk Officer ‘Low Man on the Totem Pole”, 
the author described him on the same page “with a considerable degree 
of truth” as “both wheel-horse and spark plug of the decision-making 
process”. As for the intelligence analyst, he is nothing less than “the 
Department’s memory, long-range weather forecaster, theoretician 
and human UNIVAC all rolled into one”. Professor Elder believes that 
the policy machine “clanks” because it lacks “...an adequate mecha- 
nism to provide a continuing challenge to its basic assumptions or 
broader goals.”’ His concern with organization as a device for meeting 
American dilemmas in foreign policy should be compared with Mr. 
Price’s warning: ‘‘The problem is not one of organization in the sense 
of locating boxes on charts; it is one of organization in the sense of 
adjusting the various political pressures of bureaucratic interests 
to produce an integrated program”. As Lord Ismay once remarked 
about NATO in its early stages: ‘There was too much harness and 
too little horse’’. 


The University of British Columbia F. H. SowarpD 


THE ECONOMICS OF DEFENCE IN THE NUCLEAR AGE. By Charles J. Hitch 
and Roland N. McKean. 1960. (Cambridge: Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press. Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. 
422pp. $11.50). 


This book is based upon a number of economic research projects 
carried out at the RAND Corporation during the past several years. 
The achievement of the present volume is that it represents a genuine 
synthesis of these seemingly disparate studies. 

The book breaks new ground in two respects. All previous full 
length treatises on the economics of defence have been concerned 
with mobilization, war finance and economic warfare. This is the 
first book to deal in any comprehensive manner with the economic 
aspects of defence in the context of high peace-time defence budgets, 
the contemporary U.S. economy, the strategy of thermonuclear deter- 
rence and the ambiguous circumstances of Cold War. 

In the second place, the book demonstrates that there is no incom- 
patibility between sound economic reasoning and the principles of 
strategy. Good economics are also good strategy. This is not an 
original idea but the authors have given it force and relevance, and in 
so doing have exposed many widely held fallacies. They have paved 
the way for a sharper and clearer analysis of major issues of strategic 
policy. 

The book has some shortcomings. Because of the number of con- 
tributors the treatment is not entirely consistent. A few sections are 
thin, or perhaps discreet. This is true of the section on the economics 
of alliances which will be of special interest to Canadians. This 
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reviewer felt that considerably more could usefully have been said 
about the concept of overhead costs. Those sections, and especially the 
final chapter, which deal with the strategic impact of new technology, 
are already a little out of date. 

However the merits of the book are impressive. The authors 
know what they are talking about whether it is the politics of the 
U.S. budget, the management of research and development or how war 
plans are made. No less impressive is the dexterity with which they 
have picked their way through half a dozen highly technical fields, 
each characterized by a murderous jargon, without abandoning either 
precision or lucidity. Most remarkable of all is the never-failing zest 
which leads them to accept nothing merely because it is plausible 
and widely believed. In this respect the book is a tribute to that 
unique institution, the RAND Corporation. 

Although the book is addressed to persons professionally concerned 
with defence, it deserves a wider audience because of the insight it 
provides into the somewhat surrealist world of advanced technology. 
This world, which from the point of view of the non-technician often 
seems no more than one small step removed from fantasy, is charac- 
terized by large risks, rapid obsolescence and big potential pay-offs. 
Although the pattern is best exemplified in the area of defence, it 
applies to increasingly large sectors of all technically advanced 
economics. 

Major technological projects must draw upon the knowledge and 
judgment of many kinds of experts. The resources involved are so 
large that in general such projects must be supported by the state 
either directly on indirectly. Not infrequently the implications are 
so far-reaching as to involve major issues of public policy. Thus 
decisions must be reached by an essentially political process of taking 
into account and accommodating many points of view. The present 
volume analyses this process with great insight and knowledge in the 
special area of defence. 

The book thereof falls as much in the field of political science as 
of economics. It is interesting that little reference is made to the large 
body of work done by RAND in such areas as games theory, pro- 
gramming and value theory. Indeed the most significant feature of 
the present book is probably that it represents a powerful and alto- 
gether convincing statement of the need for classical political economy 
in the emerging era of super-technology. 


Ottawa R. J. SUTHERLAND 


THE MEMOIRS OF GENERAL THE LorD ISMAY, K.G., P.C., G.C.B., C.G., D.S.O. 
1960. (London: Heinemann. Toronto: British Book Service. ix 


486pp. $6.75). 


If this book by an extraordinarily distinguished British public 
servant had appeared ten years earlier, or even five years earlier, it 
would have been hailed as a major contribution to the history of the 
Second World War. By 1960, however, so much had been published 
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that Lord Ismay’s reminiscences inevitably wore some air of repetition; 
he was telling again a story we had heard before. This effect is height- 
ened, again inevitably, by Lord Ismay’s own natural or acquired habits 
of mind. A senior staff officer to a commander-in-chief or a leading 
statesman must in the nature of things be a monster of discretion; and 
lifetime habits are not easily sloughed off. The Ismay memoirs are 
discreet. Moreover, unlike some memoirists one has known, this gen- 
eral is a gentleman; and he is backward about producing sensational 
talk concerning his old associates. When he makes an adverse com- 
ment, it is usually by indirection. Thus Ismay on Churchill’s hours 
of work: 
His hour of retirement was seldom earlier than 1 a.m., and usually 
much later. Sometimes he was too exhausted to do constructive 
work towards the end of these night watches; and on those occa- 
sions I used to feel aggrieved at having lost precious sleep to no 
good purpose. Perhaps, if I had kept a diary, the entries on those 
unproductive nights would have been querulous and critical. And 
how sorry I would have felt when I read them the next day! 
So much for Lord Alanbrooke. (It is worth observing that Ismay also 
remarks that all three wartime chairmen of the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee, including Alanbrooke, ‘were perhaps prone to see prob- 
lems exclusively through the eyes of their own particular Services”. 
This may serve as a warning to students against looking at events 
through the eyes of any one memoirist. Nevertheless, it should be 
noted that the author firmly says that he was close to eight Chiefs of 
the Imperial General Staff, and Alanbrooke was “the best of them all’”.) 
The fact is, then, that this book does not give those who are 
well-read in the subject much information that they do not have 
already concerning the great days of the Second World War when its 
author was Chief Staff Officer to Churchill as Minister of Defence. 
Its most important contribution, perhaps, is a detailed account of the 
British organization for the direction of the war and how it worked 
in practice. (Hardly less significant, because less has been written on 
the subject, is the account of the Committee of Imperial Defence in 
the twenties, when Ismay was its Assistant Secretary.) These memoirs 
tell us nothing about Ismay’s great post-war assignment as first 
Secretary General of NATO; perhaps, if “security” does not forbid, 
there might be another volume about that some day. However, if 
this book has a somewhat limited value for the specialist, it gives 
the general reader a lucid and sometimes fascinating picture of how 
Churchill and his helpers ran Britain’s war. It also affords personal 
glimpses of other episodes seen by Ismay during a long life of service— 
ranging from battles with the Mad Mullah in Somaliland during the 
First World War down to a striking account of the partition of India 
in 1947; for Ismay was there as Chief of Staff to Lord Mountbatten, 
the last Viceroy. The whole story is interestingly and very modestly 
told by this remarkable man, the worthy successor of the legendary 


Maurice Hankey. 


University of Toronto C. P. STacey 
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THE BRITISH Lerr WING AND FOREIGN Po.ticy. A Study of the Influence 
of Ideology. By Eugene J. Meehan. 1960. (New Jersey: Rutgers 
University Press. Toronto: Ryerson Press, xv, 201pp. $5.00). 


At a period when the British Labour Party has lost the last four 
general elections and is rent by internal dissension, an analysis of 
the reasons for its discontents might be illuminating as well as timely. 
That, however, is not the subject of this study by an American political 
scientist. He has chosen rather to examine the consistency of radical 
opinion within the British labour’ movement and its effect on certain 
aspects of foreign policy during the government of 1945-51. The 
author never clearly defines what he understands by “the British Left 
Wing,” but indicates that it includes such academics as Laski and 
Cole, such journalists as Kingsley Martin, and such parliamentarians 
as Crossman, Michael Foot, and Aneurin Bevan. The New Statesman 
and Nation and The Tribune he takes as its most authoritative organs. 
By ideology he means a system of doctrinaire ideas, dogmatically held 
as absolutely true, and hence not subject to revision. Mr. Meehan 
begins by outlining certain views to which he thinks British left-wing- 
ers unquestioningly subscribe, and then examines their speeches and 
actions on selected questions of foreign policy, to see whether in fact 
their opinions have been modified by changing circumstances. 

He may well be right that, with the exception of communists, 
Labour Party radicals hold their political faith more dogmatically than 
most other Britishers. Some of them, however, as the author frankly 
admits, on occasion have been willing to shift their ground, as might 
be expected of people so congenitally non-doctrinaire as the British. 
Yet fresh evidence for the existence of a hard core of dogmatists in the 
British labour movement has certainly been provided since this book 
was published. Both at the 1960 annual conference of the party and 
later, certain left-wingers, for the sake of continued adherence to their 
conception of simon-pure socialism, freely avowed their willingness 
to sacrifice all hope of seeing Labour return to office in the foreseeable 
future. 

There is something to be said for Mr. Meehan’s thesis, which 
might be briefly summarized as deploring the dogmatism of doctrinaires 
and suggesting that inflexible adherence to preconceived views makes 
effective international co-operation very difficult. His elaboration of 
this argument and of various conclusions suggested in a closing 
chapter appear, however, like too many graduate theses, to be a 
documentation of the obvious. The book’s style is sufficiently indicated 
by the frequent recurrence of such phrases as “fellow traveller Konni 
Zilliacus,” ‘‘pacifist Rhys Davies,” and ‘war-time firebrand Aneurin 
Bevan.” 

Any one at all familiar with the British political scene scarcely 
needs two hundred pages to persuade him that the left-wingers have 
developed no authoritarian organization, are not devotees of any 
sacred texts, and are concerned about civil and political liberties. 
Most students of political affairs are already aware that, as Mr. Meehan 
grants, extreme party views, whether of the right or left, are likely 
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to be modified by the sobering experiences of office. His main conclu- 
sion, however, is that the most striking aspect of British left-wing 
opinion has been the consistency with which, during a period of great 
changes, its supporters have clung to their original principles. This 
consistency he considers “purchased at a terrible political price in 
terms of the traditional western political morality.” The book ends 
with the gloomy prophecy that “the existence of ideologies would 
seem to preclude any possibility of a rational consideration of the 
course of international affairs, and even the possibility that the data 
necessary for such consideration will be made available.” 


This is a sweeping assessment. It requires no Daniel come to 
judgment to prove that not only British left-wingers, but most other 
people, are emotional as well as rational animals, devoted to their 
prejudices. Half a century ago Graham Wallas stressed the importance 
of such political entities as slogans and emblems, and Sorel popular- 
ized the idea of political myths. The most distinctive political invention 
of the twentieth century is modern dictatorship, with its efficient use 
of applied psychology through calculated appeals to the emotions. Yet 
anyone who believes in democracy or in the value of human beings 
must also believe in the existence of some rationality in man and in 
the possibility of appealing to it. “It may be,” Sir Ernest Barker 
once observed, “that we are all icebergs, with only one-ninth of our- 
selves emerging above the waters of instinct into the light of reason. 
But it is the ninth part that matters.” 


University of Toronto ELISABETH WALLACE 


THe De GAULLE Nospopy KNows. An Intimate Biography of Charles de 
Gaulle. By Alden Hatch. 1960. (New York: Hawthorn Books Inc. 
Toronto: McClelland Stewart. 277pp. $5.50.) 


The title is appalling, of course; the book is better. On the whole, 
it is a fair chronicle of the General’s life, drawn freely from his 
memoirs and the lives written in French (which are scarcely acknow- 
ledged here), with some interesting evidence gathered from a few 
related to, or who have served, the President of France. These persons 
are conspicuously listed in the ‘‘Acknowledgments” and make a nice 
showing (Edmund [sic] Michelet, Marshal Juin, Jacques Soustelle, etc.), 
but the basic material comes from writings not so acknowledged. 

The method is admiring and seldom analytical (one of the few 
exceptions is the criticism of the Daker episode, September 1940, as 
“rather harebrained”). Almost invariably heroic, the book is perhaps 
less painful than Brigadier Stanley Clark’s The Man Who Is France 
(London, 1960). The complexity of everything (the pre-war situation, 
the disastrous 1939-40 campaign, the fight for recognition, victory, re- 
tirement, the years of waiting before the return, and not least the in- 
credible current morass) is skilfully submerged. In short, Mr. Hatch’s 
study could be (and perhaps has been, or will be) potted down by the 
Reader’s Digest. It is not disturbing. Ultimately, it is not real. Smoothly 
written, it just flows along. People will read it. But no one who knows 
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a little about it all will fail to catch one inaccuracy and misinterpreta- 
tion after another. All the non-heroes are quite unthoroughly mis- 
handled (Pétain, Weygand, etc.) and the evaluation of Pierre Laval 
is childish, since we are informed that he “believed in Hitler more than 
he did in France.” Infantile also is the preoccupation with the size of 
de Gaulle’s nose. The dismissal of the Fourth Republic (“born in 
magnificent squalor typical of its whole history”) is ignorant nonsense. 
And so on and so on. 

Why say it is a fair chronicle? Because it does tell something of de 
Gaulle’s achievements in simple, entertaining narrative. But it is 
story-book writing for grown-up children, as slick as Beverley Hills 
autobiography. Serious appraisals of de Gaulle demand more than 
Mr. Hatch demands of his readers, and they don’t sell well. Whether 
he realizes it or not, this subject (however well he did earlier with 
Ike and Mamie, inter alia) is too big for the Reader’s Digest approach. 
The publisher’s wild dust-cover evaluation of the work is stupid. But 
the title and subtitle, which presumably are Mr. Hatch’s choice, reveal 
an essential lack of judgment. If the General sees them, they will 
certainly cause him to shudder. More accurate, and hardly more 
offensive, would have been, De Gaulle Without Tears. 


University of Toronto JOHN C. CAIRNS 


THE FRENCH RapicaL Party. From Herriot to Mendés-France. By 
Francis De Tarr. 1961. (London: Toronto: Oxford University 
Press. xx, 264pp. $5.25.) 


The pivotal role played by the Radical party in directing French 
affairs after 1945 is one of the most startling paradoxes of the Fourth 
Republic. More than any other party, the Radicals were associated 
with the governments of the 30’s which had led France from appease- 
ment to ignominious defeat. In fact the Radicals never won more than 
8 per cent of the popular vote or 10 per cent of the seats in the 
National Assembly in the period 1945-58; yet they served as “center 
of gravity” for the régime in the years 1947-58. 

This remarkable Radical recovery is one of the main themes of 
Mr. De Tarr’s excellent study. In his view, the political experience 
of veteran Radicals of whom the most astute was undoubtedly the 
“pope” of radicalism, Edouard Herriot, and the menace of authoritarian- 
ism seen in Gaullism and Communism, gave the Radicals a splendid 
opportunity to resume their traditional role of representing the political 
juste milieu for their largely bourgeois clientele. 

The Radicals had maneuvered themselves into the strategic centre 
of French politics by 1947. A new problem now confronted them: 
their party, despite labels and slogans, was deeply divided on major 
policy issues. De Tarr singles out and analyzes six distinct groups 
within the party in the post-war period. Virtual civil war between two 
of these groups, the néo-Radicaux and the mendésistes, in the years 
1954-56 did much to undermine the régime and may well have definitively 
ended the party’s role in French public life. The néo-Radicaux re- 
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flected the first major penetration of the party by the grande 
bourgeoise d’affaires. Men such as René Mayer and Léon Martinaud- 
Déplat represented not only big business in France, opposed to the 
nationalization programme and social security expansion of the post- 
war years; they represented as well the colons and constituted a power- 
ful “North African Lobby” in the Assembly. Their eviction from the 
party followed shortly after the conquest of the Radical party machin- 
ery by Pierre Mendés-France and his friends in May, 1955. But the 
triumph of the mendésistes, determined on a radical reform of French 
capitalism and a generous African policy, was to prove ephemeral. 
Mendés-France resigned from the ministry of Guy Mollet in May, 1956; 
by September, 1959 he had been welcomed into the Parti Socialiste 
Autonome. The dialectical tensions between right-wing and left-wing 
Radicals left the party in a weak and befuddled state as the Fourth 
Republic gave way to the Fifth, in which it has suffered its worst 
electoral defeat in history. Mr. De Tarr recounts the decline of 
France’s “Grand Old Party” with lucidity and detached compassion. 


Elmira College GEOFFREY ADAMS 


THE SAaR CONFLICT 1945-1955. By Jacques Freymond. 1960. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger. Toronto: Burns & MacEachern. 
xxviii, 395pp. $10.00.) 


The decision of the western allies to embrace the Germans, rather 
than continue sitting on them, made the return of the Saar to Germany 
well nigh inevitable. This was not easy for the French to accept; all 
parties had agreed that the Saar must be detached permanently to 
prevent the restoration of German preponderance in both industrial 
and political power; an understandable desire for reparations was also 
a factor, and national pride was heavily involved. But how could 
Germany be safely rearmed, and expected to perform as a loyal member 
of NATO and the European club, if deprived of a province as rich in 
historical association as it is in coal? 

For a few months it seemed the Saarlanders would help to solve 
the problem by agreeing to remain part of the French economic system 
while gaining partial autonomy as the European “District of Columbia”. 
However, in spite of economic inducements, appeals to European 
sentiment, and the advice of the German Chancellor, two-thirds of the 
Saarlanders upset this ingenious formula by expressing a stubborn 
determination to return to the Fatherland. In retrospect, it is not this 
decision which requires explanation but rather the confident expectation 
of the French, and most other observers, that the Saarlanders would 
vote for “European” status. 

Professor Freymond’s excellent study, while concentrating on the 
international aspects, also provides a plausible explanation for the 
shifting attitudes within the Saar. He considers that the chauvinistic 
appeal of men like Heinrich Schneider was less significant than the 
quieter activity of the trade unions and clergy. The unembittered 
political climate in the Saar since the referendum lends credence to 


his judgment. 
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Freymond’s tributes to the constructive diplomacy of Konrad 
Adenauer were richly deserved. At the cost of considerable unpopular- 
ity within Germany, the Chancellor did much to reconcile the French 
to the inevitable. Without him, the Saar might well have become the 
graveyard of European unity. 

This is the first of a series of studies of international conflicts 
to be carried out under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. Subsequent contributions will do well to measure 
up to the high standard set by Professor Freymond. 


University of Western Ontario PEYTON V. LYON 


BETWEEN WAR AND Peace. The Potsdam Conference. By Herbert Feis. 
1960. (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press. Tor- 
onto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. viii, 367pp. $7.45.) 


This is a gloomy tale Mr. Feis unfolds, drab as the urban ruins 
of Germany in 1945, prologue to the bleak morning after the bloody 
and sometimes colourful binge the western state system went on after 
1939. Somehow there isn’t any relief here at all. It’s a depressing 
story. President Truman was little better informed than his predeces- 
sor (the baleful figures of Admiral Leahy, Joseph E. Davies, et al., still 
obtrude with their misdirections and misjudgments), peculiarly un- 
attractive in these provincial early days, with his impatience at being 
kept away from Washington matched by his unpreparedness to compre- 
hend a good deal of what it was all about. Mr. Feis’s favorite char- 
acter in an earlier installment, Winston Churchill, was now unhappy, 
uncomfortable vis-a-vis the new President, increasingly convinced of 
the Soviet’s unfailing bad faith and territorial designs, and himself 
about to be cast aside in the General Election. Stalin pursued the aims 
of 1939 calmly and successfully, perhaps the sole winner on the now 
stilled battlefields. There was no genuine celebration when the enemy 
capitulated, no drawing together. The next phase was on them; some- 
thing else had started. Lend-lease was snapped off. Political charges 
fiew. Lectures were read to old-time opponents of the Bolsheviks by 
former American ambassadors whose appraisals of the U.S.S.R. were 
about as astute as those of the Webbs and the Dean of Canterbury. 
In place of the prodigious, bibulous wartime entertainments at the 
summit there was now only the cacophony of rival musicians, flung 
like infantry into the breech by men whose musical tastes either could 
stand quickening or did not exist at all. If it was hard to be the R.A.F. 
band, how much harder to be Eugene List—with the Prime Minister 
protesting at last (Mr. Feis does not report this): “Mr. President, how 
much longer do we have to listen to this damned racket?” 

In short, in pursuing his careful chronicle along the bank of history, 
as he likes to say, Mr. Feis has come upon an arid stretch, as un- 
attractive as the far side of the moon. It has taken its toll. Nothing 
much comes to life, not the surrender of Germany, not the conference 
at Potsdam itself. Surely this means only that very likely no one could 
have brought it to life, for the author is as experienced, knowledgable 
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and skilled as anyone now writing diplomatic history. His style and 
judgments here are as attractively personal and committed as ever. 
He has evidently had the usual free run of the State Department 
archives, has used Averell Harriman’s papers once again, and has talked 
with a good many of those who worked on or behind the stage. The 
result is a first-rate guide through the maze of the Polish, German, 
Yugoslav and other questions that spring and summer of 1945. In- 
evitably, however, despite the skill in cutting through entanglements 
and simplifying complex matters, there is a great deal of starting and 
stopping, weaving backwards and forwards. The scene shifts con- 
stantly. Chapters are liable to be very brief. With so many issues it 
was doubtless inevitable. The only important omission here is dis- 
cussion of the Far Eastern question, which has been left aside for 
another volume. The story of the successful explosion in New Mexico, 
however, is told. 

All in all, the impression is given that previous wartime confer- 
ences had left little room for manoeuvre at Potsdam. Above all, Yalta 
had set the scene. Mr. Feis says that the only groups not drawing apart 
at Potsdam were the American and Russian military men. If so, this 
was a small and short-lived compensation. “Terminal” (as the code- 
name for it was) might well be called “a bleak ending.” Whatever 
questions of detail the collection of ‘‘Potsdam Papers” (which have of 
course been utilized here) reveals when it is published shortly, this 
study suggests that there will be few surprises and no cause for joy 
in this part of the world. 


University of Toronto JOHN C. CAIRNS 


DISENGAGEMENT. By Eugene Hinterhoff. 1959. (London: Stevens & 
Sons. xi, 445pp. 45/-) 


Captain Hinterhoff has given a lucid summary of more than one 
hundred plans or suggestions for varying degrees of disengagement in 
Central Europe. His own “blue-print’”’, however, is unconvincing. 

“Disengagement” for Hinterhoff is not a general concept, but a 
specific programme. He denies the label to any proposal which fails 
to provide for the liberation of at least several of the Soviet satellites, 
including his native Poland. He treats lightly the military objections 
to disengagement and does not even discuss the important contention 
that the existing direct confrontation of the cold war protagonists 
is more stable than the situation which would follow the creation of a 
neutral buffer zone. He believes the Soviet military threat to West 
Europe is insignificant and that the NATO shield could safely, and 
quite easily, be pulled back to France, or even Spain. 

The Hinterhoff blue-print for disengagement does provide for a 
balance of advantage to the West. A modest increase in military risk 
might well be acceptable if Germany were re-unified, and Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary liberated—especially if, as Hinterhoff 
believes, all these countries would be members of the economic and 
political groupings taking form in Western Europe. Further, the 
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additional military risk, if any, would be minimal if the Russians 
agreed to each of the three liberated satellites and Germany retaining 
conventional armies of 200,000 men. 

The author’s great failure is to make plausible his claim that the 
Kremlin would be seriously interested in such proposals. It may well 
be worried about further revolts, such as those which occurred in East 
Germany and Hungary, but is it sufficiently frightened that it would 
accept the liquidation of its satellite empire? It may be asked why 
we should assume a Soviet rejection. What has the West to lose by 
testing in negotiation the sincerity of the Kremlin’s professed interest 
in a joint withdrawal of troops from Germany and Poland? The 
answer, which Hinterhoff simply ignores, is that the cost of such a 
diplomatic probe could be considerable. It would certainly unsettle 
public opinion in western countries, especially Germany and France. 
Confusion and serious delay in the western defence build-up would 
be almost inevitable. 

In the absence of convincing reasons for Soviet interest in dis- 
engagement, it would seem likely that the Kremlin’s motivation is to 
sow confusion rather than to negotiate seriously. The author damages 
his own thesis by his excessively harsh indictment of the containment 
philosophy. For example, he chastises the western leaders for their 
failure to employ Nationalist Chinese forces in the Korean War, or to 
call the Soviet bluff by sending in ground forces to break the Berlin 
blockade; he pours scorn on the disposition ‘“‘to take any Soviet lip 
service at its face value’. Concerning disengagement, however, he 
insists that we accept, largely on faith, the Kremlin’s protestation of 
sincerity. Furthermore, if the author’s indictment of the allegedly 
irredentist tendencies of the Bonn régime were even half true, surely 
it would be folly to create, as he recommends, a reunited, unanchored 
Germany? 


University of Western Ontario PEYTON V. LYON 


GERMANY DIvIDED: The Legacy of the Nazi Era. By Terence Prittie. 
1960. (Boston: Toronto: Little, Brown & Co. xi, 38lpp. $6.75). 
Das ERBE ADENAUERS. By Rudiger Altmann. 1960. (Germany: Seewald 

Verlag. 211pp. 12.80 DM). 


These two excellent studies by working journalists almost exactly 
complement each other. Mr. Prittie, who was a prisoner in Germany 
during the war, returned afterwards to be the Manchester Guardian’s 
correspondent, and in quest of the reasons why Germany and the 
German people should have brought about the calamitous situation 
in which they find themselves. His book is sub-titled: ‘“The Legacy of 
the Nazi era”. Mr. Altmann is concerned with Adenauer’s legacy, and 
hence looks to the future as much as to the past. Mr. Prittie writes 
in a photographic style, that is, by the careful building up of word 
pictures, news stories, character sketches and the fitting together 
of isolated incidents into one coherent picture. This is post-war 
Germany seen, warts and all, in full and sometimes frightening 
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clarity. Just as the camera cannot lie, so Mr. Prittie never overlooks 
those details of the picture which might be forgotten by well-wishers, 
political sympathisers, or those whose memories are conveniently short. 
His conclusions are not particularly heartening. To be sure he finds 
much that is commendable. Adenauer is faulted only for his handling of 
the presidential campaign in 1959. But President Heuss, whom many 
have taken to be a prize example of the “good German”, is castigated 
for his greetings telegram to the war criminal von Neurath. And many 
of the incidents recorded about Krupp and his associates in capitalist 
circles in the Ruhr amply confirm Mr. Prittie’s conclusion that “this 
group has still not fused with the rest of the community, and it 
retains the peculiar arrogance which springs from social isolation’. 
More general characteristics which Mr. Prittie points out are the 
German tendency to avoid discussion of their own past, by laying the 
blame for their failures on others. The worship of strength will take 
generations to eradicate, and we can only expect to see—as we have— 
shallow expressions of repentance. Opportunism is the German’s 
besetting temptation, and the flight from Nazism can be explained 
not because it was wrong, but because it brought defeat. ‘To be sure, 
there have always been hopeful features of German life—even in the 
darkest days of the Nazi era—but it has been Germany’s misfortune 
that so many of its best citizens have been un-co-ordinated individuals 
swimming bravely but hopelessly against the tide of German history”. 
The Germans “have, for at least sixty years, suffered the afflictions 
which spring from pride and uncertainty of mind, power, and a total 
lack of sense of fulfillment”. The situation will only be remedied, Mr. 
Prittie believes, when the dynamism of the people is harnessed to 
intelligible ideas. The failure to do this to any large extent, which 
Mr. Prittie so ably documents from his “photograph-album”, makes 
this a rather depressing but salutary book. 

Mr. Altmann is equally concerned about the future of the Germans. 
But he concentrates upon the narrower stage of the politica] institu- 
tions of the Bonn Republic. He is concerned to see what kind of a 
machine Dr. Adenauer has fashioned in his twelve years of power. 
He rightly points out that it is immaterial who succeeds the present 
Chancellor, but far more important to ask what will follow. Can any 
future Chancellor now alter the mould which Adenauer has cast? 
And what forces are available to try? He very percipiently sees the 
dilemma of political responsibility which faced Adenauer ten years 
ago. How to build out of nothing a set of political institutions which 
would have the complete confidence of the people, and not suffer the 
same fate as the Weimar Republic during the ’20s, or indeed as the 
French and Italian post-war governments. Adenauer saw the value 
of projecting himself as the embodiment of the conservative status- 
quo. It was not enough merely to resurrect the parliamentary institu- 
tions of a discredited past; nor to attempt to play the role of 
Bismark the indispensable, since he himself was conscious of the 
collapse of authority which followed Bismark’s dismissal. Mr. Alt- 


mann discusses Adenauer’s success in avoiding the twin pit-falls 
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of too authoritarian a government, or too weak a political structure. 
It was not just a matter of personal choice. The fact was that no 
other men, no other groups of institutions, were ready to undertake 
the colossal task which Adenauer has done. The SPD in its opposi- 
tion mentality is only now breaking out of its ideological strait- 
jacket. The minor parties were movements of protest, not potential 
government builders. The German people were suffering from the 
same confusion and blindness which Mr. Prittie notes, when they 
had lost touch with the past, disliked the present and saw no inviting 
future. Mr. Altmann too sees the urgent need for the Germans to 
find some positive goals both in external and internal policy. He too 
recognizes the psychological stress which the Germans suffer from 
seeing the eastern half of their country being turned into a Marxist 
bastion despite their impotent protests. But a divided Germany creates 
two artificial political entities, a massive problem of national frustra- 
tion, and a dangerous situation for the world in which the restless 
spirit of Germany finds no stable tradition of national interests. Mr. 
Prittie believes that Germany is like Humpty-Dumpty, and not all the 
King’s horses or men can do anything about this legacy from the 
past. Mr. Altmann recognized that it will call for radical rethinking 
on the part of all Germans since in this regard all of them are the 
inheritors of the legacy which Dr. Adenauer must shortly bequeath 
to them. 


University of British Columbia J. S. CONWAY 


THE GERMAN PEACE SETTLEMENT AND THE BERLIN CRISIS. By Manuel 
Gottlieb. 1960. (New York: Paine-Whitman Publishers. xx, 275pp. 


$8.50). 


This study deals mostly with the years 1945-8 during which the 
author was an economist with the American occupation authorities 
in Germany. He believes it has relevance for the present because the 
situation since 1948 has been one in which “German policies are not 
invented... they are memorized.” 

The author stresses economic issues and makes no attempt to set 
German developments in a global context. Nevertheless he makes an 
impressive case for his principal thesis—that in the breakdown of 
the post-war German settlement “not blame or deserts but tragedy 
was involved.” Nowhere was there greater comity of aim and interest; 
both sides strove at the beginning to create a unified, buffer state based 
on a compromise between western liberalism and Soviet social planning. 
The attempt failed not through evil design but largely because of the 
conflicting demands of zonal management and of four power central 
control. 

Gottlieb assigns the western side at least half the fault in the impor- 
tant disputes over currency reform and reparations. Indeed, in the light 
of the German economic recovery, it cannot now be maintained that 
the basic Soviet demand for ten billion marks was totally unrealistic or 
unfair. Something, too, can be said for the Soviet contention that the 
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western presence in Berlin, accepted by the U.S.S.R. as a token of good 
faith and to facilitate the joint control of Germany, lost its raison d’étre 
with the emergence of two separate states. Nevertheless, in consider- 
ing the present predicament, one cannot afford to ignore events, 
within Germany and without, which have made West Berlin into the 
touchstone of Western resolve to resist Soviet expansion. 

Some of Gottlieb’s secondary points are unconvincing. Is the west, 
for example, really pledged to the revision of the present Polish- 
German frontier? Was Soviet pressure no more than a minor factor in 
the union of the East German Communists and the Social Democrats? 
Was Soviet economic management in its zone really so much more 
effective than that of the western occupiers? 

Also unsettling is the author’s carelessness in matters of detail. 
His spelling in both English and German leaves much to be desired. 
He does not understand the meaning of such relatively simple words 
as “disinterested” or “vintage”. Perhaps this explains his addiction 
to obscure jargon which, together with involved sentence structure, 
makes for tedious reading. 


University of Western Ontario PEYTON V. LYON 


THE SOVIET CULTURAL OFFENSIVE. The role of cultural diplomacy in 
Soviet foreign policy. By Frederick C. Barghoorn. 1960. (Prince- 
ton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press. Toronto: S. J. 
Reginald Saunders. vii, 353pp. $8.65). 


In this timely and scholarly book, Professor F. C. Barghoorn of 
Yale University deals with a largely unexplored and yet increasingly 
important aspect of Soviet foreign policy—-the Kremlin’s “cultural 
diplomacy”, which he defines as “the manipulation of cultural materials 
and personnel for propaganda purposes.” Striving to project to the 
outside world, especially to the “neutrals”, a favourable image of 
the Soviet system designed to promote Soviet foreign policy objec- 
tives, “Soviet cultural diplomacy” represents, in the author’s words, 
“a complex amalgam of propaganda, deception, and sometimes mutu- 
ally profitable transactions with non-Soviet states.” 


In the ten chapters of his book, Professor Barghoorn probes deeply 
into the genesis, objectives, organization, techniques, and the uneven 
and highly selective pattern of Soviet cultural propaganda. On the 
basis of a large volume of information derived from both Soviet and 
Western sources, including unpublished travel accounts, and drawing 
from his own close acquaintance with Soviet conditions, the author 
identifies the basic features of the Soviet “cultural combat”: its 
“unilateralism”, manipulative tendency, use of deception and distortion, 
its avoidance of informal and spontaneous contacts with the citizens 
of the “bourgeois” countries, as well as the selective pattern of Soviet 
cultural relations with different countries and social groups. Professor 
Barghoorn finds as the two major objectives of the Kremlin’s “cultural 
diplomacy” the exploitation of mankind’s fear of war and its hope 
for peace to expand Soviet power, and “the dissemination of the positive 
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image of Soviet civilization” as ‘the chief world center of progress, 
spiritual cultivation, enlightenment, and humanitarianism.” 

Pointing to the “predomination of messianism over mutuality” in 
Soviet cultural diplomacy, Professor Barghoorn warns that ‘cultural 
competition” and exchanges with the U.S.S.R. present the West with 
both risks and opportunities. On the one hand Soviet “cultural 
diplomacy” tends to distract the “free-world’s attention from the 
frightening realities of Soviet policy” and the overpowering Soviet 
hospitality to some select Western visitors might become a “potent 
form of psychological bribery.” On the other hand, however, the author 
finds Soviet totalitarianism vulnerable to face-to-face contacts with 
representatives of free societies, to informal, unrestrained discussion, 
with the West possessing a major propaganda advantage in the “dis- 
harmony between the realities and the idealization of communism.” 

The Soviet régime, the author concludes, is likely to make increas- 
ing use of “cultural diplomacy”, which the West must be prepared to 
meet with a firm insistence on the principle of “equivalence” in cultural 
exchanges and by a systematic organizational effort to use the advan- 
tages possessed by the free world in its cultural and ideological com- 
petition with the U.S.S.R. 

The Soviet Cultural Offensive makes an important contribution to 
our knowledge of Soviet policies and represents a valuable addition 
to the growing body of literature on international communication. It 
not only deserves the close attention of students of Soviet politics, 
but should also be of special interest to the rapidly increasing number 
of visitors, official and private, to the U.S.S.R. and the Soviet bloc. 


University of Alberta BOHDAN R. BOocIUuURKIW 


THE SovieT DEPORTATION OF NATIONALITIES. By R. Conquest. 1960. 
(London: Toronto: Macmillan & Co. xiii, 203pp. $5.75). 


This timely and on the whole well-documented book deals with 
one of the most significant episodes in the rather neglected field of 
Soviet nationality policy. Between 1941 and 1944, the Soviet govern- 
ment summarily deported seven small nationalities (including even 
their Party and Komsomol members) from their native lands. The 
deportations, involving the Volga Germans, the Kalmyks, the Crimean 
Tatars, and four Caucasian nationalities—the Karachai, Chechens, 
Ingushi, and Balkars—were officially rationalized either as a preventive 
security measure (in the case of the Volga Germans) or as punishment 
for alleged anti-Soviet activities and collaboration with the Germans 
on the part of members of these national groups. Apart from the belated 
publication of the ex post facto decrees abolishing their respective 
autonomous institutions, the seven deported nationalities ceased to 
exist for the Soviet publications, texts, and statistics, relegated as 
“un-nations” to the Orwellian ‘memory hole’. It was only after the 
somewhat qualified repudiation of these ‘‘rude violations of the basic 
Leninist principles of nationality policy’ in Khrushchev’s celebrated 
“secret speech” at the Twentieth Party Congress, that five owt of the 
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seven deported peoples were “rehabilitated” in 1957 and allowed to 
return to their former homelands. The significant omission of the 
Volga Germans and the Crimean Tatars in both Mr. Khrushchev’s 
speech and in the 1957 “rehabilitation” decree suggests, as Mr. Con- 
quest points out, that the rectification of what Mr. Khrushchev classi- 
fied among “the more monstrous acts” of Stalin, was motivated more 
by pragmatic considerations than by unqualified humanitarianism. 


Mr. Conquest’s account of the predicament of the deported peoples 
is presented against the background of their historical past and placed 
within the context of the evolving nationality theory and constitu- 
tional arrangements in the U.S.S.R.; the inclusion of two chapters on 
the ordeals of Shamil in Soviet historiography helps to bring into 
focus the contradictions of Bolshevik nationality theory and practice. 
Exception could be taken to the author’s somewhat oversimplified 
treatment of the history of the ‘empty border space” “that is now 
the Ukraine” (pp. 1, 42), or to his rather debatable method of estimat- 
ing the population losses of the exiled nationalities (Ch. 12), and the 
book’s conclusion that the Soviet system could evolve into a “govern- 
ment by consent” without ceasing “to be Communist or atheist or 
anything else” (pp. 199-200) strikes the reviewer as a bit unrealistic. 
But these shortcomings are more than compensated for by the positive 
qualities of Mr. Conquest’s book: the treatment of its main theme is 
both comprehensive and judicious; the scarce and scattered official 
information on the deported nationalities is carefully compiled and 
checked against the émigré and other sources; relevant statistical 
information and maps are reproduced, and an equally relevant United 
Nations Convention on Genocide and a chronological table are 
appended. 


University of Alberta BOoHDAN R. BocruRKIW 


RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF A TOTALITARIAN STATE. By V. Chalupa. 1959. 
(Holland: H. E. Stenfert Kroese. 294pp.) 


The basic theme of this study is the rise of a ‘managerial state” 
defined as a state in which power is concentrated in the hands of “an 
actually irreplaceable and uncontrollable group of professional politi- 
cians”, or alternatively, as “the dictatorship of an internally undemo- 
cratic political party”. It is argued that such a state arises from the 
struggle for power by a “managerial” party within a democracy 
whose inner weaknesses facilitates the managerial victory, and leads 
inexorably to expansion in other states through the absorption of a 
“local managerial party” and the ultimate inclusion of the local into 
the parental society. These propositions are set forth briefly in Part I, 
based mainly on well-Known Soviet theoretical statements and the 
experience of Czechoslovakia, and are then “verified” in Part II, the 
bulk of the book, by a detailed study of this very Czechoslovak case. 
Like its predecessor in this series, by a group of Czech sociologists 
living in the Netherlands, this new volume suffers from the rather 
pompous effort to present the obvious in elaborate sociological jargon, 
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and from its execrable English. It seems incredible that a book 
designed for a world audience should not have been carefully edited 
for English style and spelling. 

Although the use of the “managerial” concept may be of value in 
interpreting a certain category of states, it is not at all clear from 
this book, devoted mainly to one communist country, that the concept 
is valid in other communist or non-communist countries. Indeed the 
weakness of this contribution to the “science” of political development 
is that it is strictly limited to a single case study, and not even based 
on a broader comparative study of the communist states. Most doubt- 
ful is the proposition concerning the inevitable expansion of such 
managerial societies, inasmuch as it applies, at best, to the powerful 
ones, such as Russia and China, and not at all to the smaller ones. 
Nor does it seem inevitable that the incorporation of the smaller in 
the larger should take place, inasmuch as Yugoslavia, notably, and 
even Poland, have demonstrated the capacity to maintain, or regain, 
considerable independence, and even the more comformist satellites, 
such as Czechoslovakia, have retained the forms of independence, and 
since 1953 some of the substance. 

The application of the Chalupa theory to Czechoslovakia also 
gives rise to considerable doubts. Managerialism is said to arise out 
of the real defects of democratic society, and in the case of Czecho- 
slovakia, from the pre-war and post-war system of “managerial” 
parties, including both communist and non-communist. At the moment 
of crisis this produced the inadequacy of the response of the demo- 
cratic parties to the communist threat, and the placing of the entire 
burden of responsibility on one person, the President, Benes. Although 
this may well be an important contributing cause of the rise of com- 
munism in Czechoslovakia, it is not worked out with any thoroughness, 
and is directly contradicted at another point where the victory of 
communism is explained as entirely the result of international factors. 

A large part of the book is devoted to a detailed description of the 
consolidation of the power of the “local managerial center”, i.e. the 
Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, after 1948, in the state apparatus 
and in the economy. The actual subordination of the local centre to 
the parental managerial centre, the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, is taken to have occurred mainly from 1951 to 1953, with the 
execution of Slansky, the liquidation of the Czechoslovak party’s in- 
fluence, and the death of Gottwald. In a farfetched and hardly 
credible manner, it is assumed that the key to this process was the 
transfer of decision-making from the party (under Slansky) to the 
state (under Gottwald) and the direct subordination of the state to 
the influence of the CPSU. It would be much more realistic to inter- 
pret the process of Soviet influence as taking place through Czech 
party and state at all stages, with this influence becoming greater and 
greater from 1948 to 1951, and incidentally, receding again after 1953. 
Although the book does not extend beyond 1953 in its analysis, the 
events since that year demonstrate the danger of proclaiming ‘“‘scien- 
tific’ generalities on the basis of a very narrow range of evidence. 
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There is great need for a more systematic type of analysis of the 
thirteen communist states, and for meaningful individual case studies, 
but this attempt does not seem to have contributed much to the meet- 
ing of that need. 


University of Toronto H. GorDON SKILLING 


AMERICA AND THE RUSSO-FINNISH War. By Andrew J. Schwartz. 1960. 
(Washington: Public Affairs Press. vi, 103pp. $3.25). 


Contrary to its title, this work surveys United States diplomatic 
relations with Finland during two Russo-Finnish wars and the inter- 
lude between them. Andrew Schwartz begins with the Winter War 
(1939-40) in which America’s pro-Finnish sympathies were offset by 
its “neutrality fixation.” To Finland, the one country to repay fully 
its World War I debt, a nation battling for survival against Sovietism, 
Congress offered only a $20,000,000 loan on the eve of Finland’s col- 
lapse. During 1940-41 the American attitude toward the Finns cooled 
as the United States gravitated toward war with Germany and Finland 
toward co-belligerency with Germany against Russia. In the third 
phase (1941-44) Washington evinced some understanding of Finland’s 
dilemmatic war with the U.S.S.R. and desire for peaceful relations with 
the Soviets’ allies. While the State Department pressed for Finnish 
withdrawal from the war, it sensibly avoided hostilities against Fin- 
land. This was the initial step in a commendably perceptive policy 
adopted by the United States toward Finland since 1945. 

The author had access to the Roosevelt Papers at Hyde Park and 
to the files of the Department of State. Unfortunately, what is original 
in this monograph is undocumented. None of the many references 
to the Hull-Procopé conversations, Minister Schoenfeld’s reports from 
Helsinki, or the Berle-Procopé exchanges are footnoted. Finnish news- 
papers are quoted without citations. Compensation is not achieved by 
documentation of President Roosevelt’s ‘‘Arsenal of Democracy” speech 
and of the Treaty of Moscow (1940). 

The general reader will find the volume informative, readable, and 
with a large part devoted to background. Specialists—and Finns—will 
wish that the author was as familiar with the Finnish scene as he 
is with the American. Erik Heinrichs, wartime Chief of the Finnish 
General Staff, is identified as a German general; the Finnish military 
situation is described as deteriorating in 1942-43, instead of 1943-44; 
and Finland is depicted as ‘“‘compelled’” by Moscow to support admis- 
sion of Red China to the United Nations. The latter assertion ignores 
Finnish non-alignment with the Soviet bloc in the U.N. by abstaining 
on those issues where open opposition would invite Russian displeasure. 
On Red China the Finns, with Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes, appear 
to have voted their convictions. Finally, Schwartz’s statement that 
“Finland consistently and persistently refused to take part in German 
operations against the Allied supply line to the Soviet Union” is not 
sustained by Leonard Lundin’s Finland and the Second World War, 
a work apparently not consulted. 
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When a definitive treatment of this subject appears, it is hoped 
that it will include a study of American public opinion toward Finland. 
Dr. Schwartz arouses interest with his brief reference to this topic. 


Pennsylvania State University KENT FORSTER 


LaBpor COMMITMENT AND SOCIAL CHANGE IN DEVELOPING AREAS. Edited 
by Wilbert E. Moore, and Arnold S. Feldman. 1960. (New York: 
Social Science Research Council. xv, 378pp. $3.75). 


If the reader is able to penetrate the semantic barrier of the first 
hundred and thirty or so pages and is not too weary to continue he 
will be well-rewarded for this is a stimulating and informative book. 
Too much has been written by non-sociologists on the horrors of soci- 
ologese for this reviewer to add any comment. It is enough to say 
that while communication between sociologists and non-sociologists is 
still possible, though difficult, if the present trend toward ever more 
elaborate and obscure sociological jargon continues, the time is not 
far off when sociologists will write only for each other. And more’s the 
pity, for they deal with problems of profound importance to all social 
scientists. 

The book in review is not solely, though it appears to be primarily, 
the work of sociologists. It grew out of a conference sponsored by the 
Social Science Research Council’s Committee on Economic Growth and 
is a collection of papers written by various experts in that field. (It 
would have been most useful to have included a short note on each 
of the authors, not all of whom will be familiar to all readers.) The 
collection consists of a general background section, by the two editors; 
fifteen special studies grouped into four main topics (The Organisation 
of Work; the Market Matrix; Competing Status Systems; Changing 
Social Structures) and a concluding section, also by the editors. In 
each of the four central sections the final chapters are of a more 
general character than their predecessors, though they are not sum- 
maries of the specialised studies. Nor does the final section provide a 
satisfactory summing-up, being much too brief and selective. Indeed, 
the book as a whole is so wide-ranging and represents such diverse 
(and often contradictory) views that it is extraordinarily difficult for 
the reader to derive any general impression of its content. 

The studies seek to explore “the social correlates of economic 
change” utilising, as an analytical focus, the concept of “labor com- 
mitment,” defined as “the acceptance and performance of behaviour 
appropriate to new social forms.” It is not altogether clear, however, 
what is meant by “economic change” which, in some of the studies, is 
used interchangeably with the also undefined “industrialisation.” The 
areas of development examined are a mixed bag including extermely 
primitive pre-industrial societies as well as countries such as Puerto 
Rico and India or Uganda and the Sudan. It is not surprising that 
the attempt to develop a general social model of transition founders. 
Yet the book provides many insights into the processes of social trans- 
formation. In his admirable paper, Clark Kerr (who has the dual 
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advantage of being a first-rate labour economist and of not being a 
sociologist) sums it up aptly: ‘‘The real problem is not in the adjust- 
ments to be made by men, but in the effectiveness of social processes 
and the suitability of institutions. Individual man is generally better 
at making his adaptations than society is in adapting processes and 
institutions to the new requirements of the emerging industrial order.” 
This suggests that the main focus of the book is slightly off-centre. 
Much that is valuable in these studies emerges in spite of the unifying 
conceptual framework. 


McGill University SyLv1a OSTRY 


THE WEST INDIES FEDERATION. Perspectives of a New Nation. Edited 
by David Lowenthal. 1961. Published in Co-operation with The 
American Geographical Society and Carleton University by Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. viii, 142pp. $3.00). 


The four essays in this book were originally delivered at Ottawa 
in 1959, as public lectures at Carleton University. Dr. Hugh Springer, 
registrar of the University College of the West Indies, examines the 
problems and prospects of the new federation, Professor Gordon 
Merrill of Carleton University discusses the geography and history 
of the British Caribbean, his colleague, Professor Douglas Anglin, 
analyses its political development, and Mr. David Lowenthal of the 
American Geographical Society contributes a concluding section on 
its social background. The preface modestly disclaims any intention 
to paint a comprehensive picture of The West Indies, which would 
indeed be impossible within a scant hundred pages. The avowed aim 
is rather ‘‘to introduce the general reader—not the West Indian expert 

to the economic, political, and social background of these islands.” 
For those who wish to delve further into the problems and policies of 
this fascinating but complex community, a very useful bibliography 
is included. 

West Indians sometimes comment ruefully that their problems 
are more often analysed than treated. For this there are good rea- 
sons, since it is clearly far easier to diagnose the maladies of their 
enchanting islands than to prescribe a simple cure. Optimistic belief 
in the future of most developing countries rests less on a cold calcula- 
tion of facts than on a lively faith. Both faith and optimism were 
needed, in the first years of the young Canadian Confederation, to 
believe in the possibility of counteracting the southward pull of eco- 
nomic forces and of fashioning from sea to sea an independent nation. 
At that time many outsiders and some Canadians considered such 
faith more idealistic than practical, although the British North Ameri- 
can colonies, despite the formidable obstacles posed by geography, 
were rich in natural resources. 

The island federation of The West Indies, with far fewer resources, 
confronts no less difficult geographical hurdles superimposed on many 
additional problems. Hence it is not surprising that the Canadian 
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and American contributors to this volume, despite courteous gestures 
toward the goal of West Indian nationhood, lay primary emphasis on 
the obstacles to be surmounted. Foremost among these are poverty, 
over-population, and a pressing need for many more good schools and 
teachers. The development, in recent decades, of oil in Trinidad, 
bauxite in Jamaica, and tourism in several of the islands, offers prom- 
ise of reducing poverty but scarcely of abolishing it. In the two 
largest territories the predominantly agricultural economy, still largely 
based on sugar and bananas, has been further diversified by the estab- 
lishment of new industries. Concerted efforts are being made to con- 
tinue this process and to attract sorely-needed capital investment. 

The West Indian author of the first chapter in the book, naturally 
quite as conscious as his colleagues of the difficulties his country faces, 
does not attempt to minimise them. But he lays more stress on its 
prospects for the future, on the progress that has been made, and on 
the reality of the developing spirit of nationality essential for the unity 
and well-being of any state. 

Canada and The West Indies are linked by more than two hundred 
years of trade, by a common origin as British colonies, and by their 
common membership in the Commonwealth. Canadians who are 
watching the development of the Caribbean federation with friendly 
interest will find in this slim volume a thoughtful introduction to a 
singularly attractive community. 


University of Toronto ELISABETH WALLACE 


Shorter Notices 


ETHICAL VALUES IN INTERNATIONAL DECISION-MAKING. The Conference 
of June 16-20, 1958. By B. Landheer, G. van der Molen, B. H. M. 
Viekke, H.Exc. John A. Thivy, Kwee San Liat, Harold Sprout, 
Jacques Ellul and Mrs. H. Verwey-Jonker. 1960. (The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff. 103pp. 3.75 guilders.) 


The stated aims of this book are an attempt to “recapture the 
spirit” and “elaborate some of the problems” of the conference on 
“Ethical Values in International Decision-Making” of the Grotius 
Seminarium held at the Hague in 1958. 

The leading speech, ‘SSome remarks around the Conference” by B. 
Landheer, though the most informative selection, suffers from the fact 
that it is a confusing blend of summary report and general observations. 
However, at least one thesis he presents concerning the need for 
a reorientation of thinking about international affairs is both interest- 
ing and suggestive. He argues that progress towards the development 
of a workable international ethics is seriously retarded by the view 
that international relations are determined solely by the force of ex- 
ternal circumstances. Landheer observes that at the small-group and 
national levels men can and do create the kinds of relationships they 
value; they ought not and need not leave this to the interplay of un- 
controllable forces. The same morality which begins at the small-group 
level and has been extended nationally can be extended further, but 
only gradually and then only upon the recognition that the source of 
ethical values and the bearer of them are individuals. 

Among the other addresses, representatives of the Netherlands, 
India, the U.S.A., and France remark with guarded optimism on a 
gradual reconciliation of existing differences and the establishment of 
an international ethics. In this connection there is also a speech on the 
role of men ‘born and educated in the borderland of a national or 
cultural tradition” who because of their lack of commitment to one 
dominant culture are presented as being in the best possible position to 
provide a bridge between conflicting value systems. 

Whether this book “recaptures the spirit” of the Conference can 
best be decided by those who attended, but the subject of the Con- 
ference is too broad and the problems too complex to receive much 
“elaboration” in one hundred and three pages. 


[WaRREN J. MULLINS] 


KHRUSHCHEV’S RusstA. By Edward Crankshaw. 1959. (England: 
Penguin Books, 175pp. 50 cents.) 


Mr. Crankshaw here attempts to show what the Soviet Union looks 
like “from the inside’, and to indicate the pattern which is developing 
as a result of rapid changes. Various aspects of Soviet life are dealt 
with, and special attention paid to industrial and agricultural matters, 
and to the nature of post-Stalin leadership. 
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The author's thesis (which is not very much different from that of 
Mr. Isaac Deutscher) is that there are certain forces at work in Soviet 
society — economic, cultural, social, psychological —- which are the 
determining factors in its development. Against these forces ideology 
and personalities are of secondary importance: ideology, in particular, 
may be used to justify whatever policy is deemed necessary at a given 
time. These forces are now making the Soviet régime more humane 
than was the case under Stalin. This interpretation of Soviet affairs, 
with its implied suggestion that Soviet conditions are gradually im- 
proving, is indicated on the title-page of the book by a quotation from 
Khrushchev’s speech in May, 1959: “We are getting richer, and when 
a person has more to eat he gets more democratic.” 

Mr. Crankshaw could have given more attention to education and 
cultural activities in general. However, against the background of many 
superficial, conflicting, and contradictory reports and appraisals written 
on the U.S.S.R., this little book presents a balanced and integrated 


analysis. 
[D. Novak] 


New ZEALAND BECOMES A PACIFIC Power. By Bernard K. Gordon. 1960. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press. xi, 283pp. $6.50.) 


From the Sino-Japanese war onward through the conclusion and 
abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, during the agonizingly slow 
construction of the Singapore naval base, and amidst the excited foreign 
policy debates of the last Imperial Conference in 1937, New Zealand 
remained “true to her history of stating her objections, and then 
accommodating herself to British policy.” ‘This pattern remained 
unchanged despite a steadily increasing suspicion regarding Britain’s 
ability to honour specific and implied defence commitments to the two 
Pacific dominions. Although in 1937 New Zealand had contented 
herself once more with unconvincing promises relating to British naval 
protection in the event of a second world war, it is evident from Dr. 
Gordon’s well-documented study that by this time New Zealand had 
already travelled more than half way on the road to the White House. 
Less than three weeks before the attack on Pearl Harbor New 
Zealand’s Walter Nash had opened his country’s first foreign legation— 
in Washington. The unmistakable lessons of the second world war, 
an early disillusionment with the United Nations, and what appears to 
be a “Versailles complex” regarding Japan, logically led to the signing 
of the ANZUS and SEATO treaties in the past decade with the United 
States as the senior defence partner. 

The strict organization of this book and its lucid style are as much 
a credit to the careful scholarship of the author as they are a combina- 
tion seldom encountered in academic research. Dr. Gordon has docu- 
mented his evidence and justified his opinions with a thoroughness 
made possible by his almost unrestricted access to New Zealand gov- 
ernment documents during his one-year study under a Fulbright grant 
in the country. A good index, an indispensable bibliography, and the 
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author’s presentation make this book not only the first, but also a first 
class, contribution to our understanding of the foundations of New 
Zealand’s present position: that of a Western nation on the threshold 
of becoming an effective and integral part of the Pacific international 


community. 
[Peter V. BisHopP] 


Z1ik. A selection from the speeches of Nnamdi Azikiwe. 1961. (Cam- 
bridge, Cambridge University Press. Toronto: Macmillan Co. 
viii, 344pp. $5.25.) 


No one has a greater claim to the title of Father of Nigerian In- 
dependence than the Right Hon. Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, formidable 
leader of the National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons until his 
appointment as Governor-General last November. This collection of 
his speeches is, therefore, a valuable addition to the documentation on 
the political development of Nigeria. Some one hundred and thirty- 
five extracts are included. A handful are pre-war speeches dating 
back to 1927, but the great bulk were delivered since the war and 
particularly since 1954 when he became Premier of the Eastern Region. 
They range from rabble-rousing orations on the hustings to scholarly 
lectures at Oxford. The arrangement by topics is rather arbitrary and, 
in any case, does not make up for the absence of an index. 


[Doucias G. ANGLIN] 
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